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Editorial. 


PINIONS are greatly divided and even contra- 
dictory concerning the outlook in business and 
in public life for young men and women. We 
hold, in spite of all contradiction, that there 
never was a time when so many vocations 

and avocations were open for young men and ,women 
who have the ability and the disposition to take advan- 
tage of the wonderful new opportunities for training and so 
to fit themselves for expert work in all departments of 
activity. Among nearly one hundred millions of people 
in our country the trusts, the magnates, the captains of 
industry, the oppressors, are dependent upon the assist- 
ance of those who are competent. he majority of our 
people are outside of the power of all would-be tyrants. 
The rest of them, if they are competent, can make their 
own terms and control their own fortunes. 
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One of the most wonderful impulses of human nature 
is the love of progress, the desire to improve and perfect 
one’s own condition. Next to that is the impulse to see 
that others have the opportunities which have been 
enjoyed by those who have money to give or which have 
been denied them in their youth: Probably the largest 
sums given to colleges come from the earnings of men 
who did not themselves have full academic advantages, 
but who desire that they shall be lacking to no boy who 
wants them. The cynic says that this giving is largely 
the result of a desire to placate the public or to win favor 
from it, but gifts so often come from men who are un- 
known, to take effect after they are dead, that this does not 
seem to be a fair explanation. 


a 


Wits the opening weeks of a new year hope and ex- 
pectation should be dominant notes in the activities of 
young people. Every machine shop offers to those who 
work in it opportunities to obtain activity of mind and 
skill of hand which will make a skilled workman able to 
set his own price for his own work. Every farm gives 
to the boys born upon it an opportunity, if they will use 
the knowledge that is thrust upon them by modern science, 
to make themselves successful workers and benefactors. 
There is no college where a youth availing himself of the 
resources which are laid at his feet in lavish profusion 
may not fit himself for the highest stations and the most 
successful achievement. There is no girl who may not 
find in school and college, and in methods of training of 
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brain and hand, the knowledge and skill that will make 
her independent of the greed of selfish employers and the 
hardships which attend the unskilled worker. Most of 
the working people and employees who work for less than 
a living wage are ignorant foreigners or Americans who 
have neglected to prepare themselves to escape the winter 
of discontent, which overtakes those who have danced the 


summer away. 
wt 


NOTHING can be accepted as an excuse for the cruel 
treatment of the Jews in Russia. They have been the 
subjects of abuse and the unrestrained ferocity of those 
who were in power. They have been plundered with- 
out mercy and even killed without remorse, and yet 
the Jew in Russia furnishes the material for a social 
problem not unlike that which is testing the sagacity 
of Americans in their dealings with the negro. Some of 
the worst social phenomena which attract attention in 
our large cities arise from the presence of Russian Jews 
who bring with them the predatory traits engendered 
by generations of ill-treatment and suppression in the 


old country. 
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WE do not for a moment attempt to hold the labor 
unions of America in general and of Los Angeles in par- 
ticular responsible for the acts of violence which have 
accompanied strikes and lockouts. But some one evi- 
dently who is guilty of these outrages intends to make 
the labor unions obnoxious through their occurrence. 
We should scoff at the charge that these plots were hatched 
by employers in order to cast opprobrium upon the unions, 
but it behooves the working-men of the country, who are 
combined to support each other, to clear their skirts 
of all complicity with the evil doings of villainous men, 
without attempting to shift the burden of guilt to their 
employers. So far as we can learn most of the out- 
rages committed during strikes, and most of the unfair 
doings of the unions, are the work of a minority of boys 
and irresponsible young men who drag sober-minded 
heads of families and responsible workingmen into situa- 
tions which they regret and submit to only because 
loyalty to the union compels them to accept the will of 
the majority, however distasteful it may be to them. 
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MALTHUS, with his idea that population would soon 
outstrip the production of food, is only one of many 
men who have scared the public with statements about 
the declining productivity of the earth. But no sooner 
does some wiseacre prove that our supplies will soon be 
exhausted than Nature turns up with a new trick’to show 
that the game is not played out. When nitrate beds are 
exhausted, ways are devised to fix the free nitrogen of the 
air and make it available for agriculture. It has been 
confidently predicted that within a hundred years the 
coal supply of the world will be exhausted, and now comes 
the discovery that in lignite we have a new source of 
power which will make the steam-engine ridiculous and 
furnish inexhaustible supplies of heat. The utilization 
of water power in the production of electricity has sent 
light and the good cheer it brings into the most remote 
regions of Switzerland and Norway and opened another 
source of unlimited power. 
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THE problems of war and peace are many, and the 
intricacies of human nature are such that it will be a long 
time before the lion and the lamb lie down together. 
One of the most common charges made by the advocates 
of peace is that war sweeps away all the most gifted and 
virile citizens, leaving to produce after their kind only 
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the weaker and more cowardly elements of the popula- 
tion. The argument has a double edge if it shows that 
war engages the voluntary services of the noblest and 
best men of each generation. The fact, if it be such, 
only emphasizes the contention of William James that 
war must be supplanted by arts of peace which will 
engage all the energies and excite the courage of generous 
souls. There are two sides to war: the one the love of 
carnage, the other the heroic impulses to self-sacrifice, 
and the incurring of danger because it arouses all the 
energies of body and soul. 


Artificial Stupidity. 


Many years ago a striking article was published in one 
of the English magazines of which we have forgotten 
everything excepting the title, “The Artificial Produc- 
tion of Stupidity in Schools,’”’ and the general course 
of the argument, which was to the effect that the natural 
curiosity of children, which might be turned to advan- 
tage in the study of literature, history, and natural history, 
was stifled and finally crushed by the artificial methods 
which had become the rule in the schools of England. 

In our own country the cry has been raised by some of 
the younger presidents of the great universities that the 
love of learning has well-nigh disappeared from our 
colleges. It has been claimed that in our universities, 
athletics, social affairs, and the attractions of many 
things which are outside of the range of legitimate scholar- 
ship have taken the place of the old love of learning and 
made it well-nigh obsolete. That there is some truth in 
this charge is made evident by the observation of the 
conduct and conversation of many recent graduates of 
our colleges who seem to be almost wholly ignorant of 
the meaning of literature and without any love for books 
of a high order. 

A story passed the rounds of the English papers some 
fifty years ago, which is now being rehabilitated and cited 
as a fact of recent occurrence in Massachusetts. An 
Oxford graduate in an examination in the Old Testa- 
ment was asked, ‘““Who was Esau?” His reply was: 
“Esau was a hairy man who lived in the wilderness. He 
wrote fables and sold the copyright for a mess of potash.” 
This ancient story shows that the phenomenon cited by 
some of our younger college presidents is not a new one, 
and that ignorance is not peculiar to the graduates of any 
college or country. 

The fact remains that little boys and girls are the most 
curious creatures in the world. They ask questions 
without end about natural phenomena, and are easily 
excited to enthusiasm when good literature is presented 
to them not as a task, but in a sympathetic way, as some- 
thing which may give great pleasure. It is a curious 
fact that boys of twelve or fourteen years of age may be 
eager to spend their pocket money for theatre tickets 
when “Julius Cesar” or “Henry V.” is presented, and 
that the same boys at the age of twenty may have lost 
all interest in Shakespeare as a study either prescribed 
or elected in the college course. : 

Boys rightly directed by wise and sympathetic helpers 
ought to go forward to an eager pursuit of knowledge in 
chemistry, in electrical science, literature, or the lan- 
guages. Many of them who are not in college spend all 
their spare hours in constructing apparatus and solving 
scientific problems. A bird book will show a list of hun- 
dreds of boys who are eagerly studying natural history 
and noting all the birds of every species that are to be 
seen in the fields and about the woods and ponds in their 
neighborhood, and yet the same boys later in college may 
take no interest in botany or zodlogy. 
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In every university there are men who ought to make 
the intellectual fortunes of any youth lucky enough to 
come into personal contact and acquaintance with them, 
- but the traditions of college life make it difficult for both 
teacher and student to cross the line. The writer heard 
the Philosophical Oration delivered by James A. Gar- 
field at Williams College, and also heard the sneering 
‘3 comments of his classmates who said that he was a 
; -“toady.’’ When asked the meaning of this statement, 
they explained that he was in the habit of going up to a 

oe professor after a lecture and asking him questions, not 
because he was interested, but to gain the favor of the 

ey _ professor. When the writer had the good fortune to be 
so in Harvard College, there were such men as Lowell, Childs, 


i 3 Gray, Wyman, Agassiz, and others who were themselves 
gy examples of the themes they taught and were able to 
a some extent to pass the barriers which separated them 
i from their pupils; and the writer is brave enough to 
a confess that some.of the most delightful hours of college 


; life were spent in the studies, or companionship of Agassiz 
. and others for which no marks were given and noreward 
w= except the overwhelming admiration excited by the 
ee character of these men and the secrets of nature which 
; they unlocked and laid before the minds of those who had 
1s - ears to hear and eyes tosee. Every college has professors 
= whose companionship ought to be sought, because they 
‘a have secrets of knowledge which they ought to be com- 
pelled to divulge to eager youth curious to know what has 
been done in the world and what is going on now behind 
the screen of nature. All hail to the men who are trying 
to make scholarship and love of learning as common and 
_ popular as the other pursuits which engage the attention 
and divert young men and women from the studies which 
in later life will mean more to them than anything else 
that they can possibly gain in college life. 


The Child Good and Bad. 


Has there been some mistake in Nature’s plan which 
has made the child so wonderful and oft-times has 
allowed him to develop into the commonplace if noth- 
img worse? Where has heaven left this ideal creature 
_- to himself, pushed him, so to speak, on to his own re- 
. sources, let the rude elements of life take him up and 
mould him into coarse, unalluring, if not vicious, forms,— 
- he who had the divine looking out of his soulful eyes, 
- and saw visions of heaven as he sat on his mother’s knee? 

As the heart of winter approaches, the child appears 
. before us a kind of glorified vision like the infant in the 
San Sisto picture. We know there are naughty children, 
noisy, disagreeable, selfish, disobedient, and unruly, but 
they do not seem to count. We are thinking of the ideal 
child toward whom we feel an infinite tenderness, so wide 
and comprehensive it seems to take in all the children 
of the world, of every land and clime, and to give them a 
ppepeese blessing.. They float around us in our dreams: 
seem to, crowd upon us with their winsome, rosy 
and floating hair; but they are only the multiform 
-enbodinent of the ideal child that holds the Christ- 

in its heart. 

: child remains a wonder to us: though he lives 
with us always, we do not know him. As soon as he 
comes to consciousness, he creates a little world of his 
own which he conceals from us and where he lives most 

of his true life. We do not understand his plays nor 
they appeal to him, for we have overlived the in- 
et that led us in childhood to play just as he does. 
t his plays are more important than what we call his 
: nsciousness or knowingness. They give us a first- 
- han¢ i dnowledge of primitive instincts, and how they 
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developed into creeds and institutions. Child labor in 
shops and factories seems to us monstrous because it 
deprives the child of his playtime. The old adage, 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” has 
acquired a new meaning in modern times. It has become 
a kind of religion with many to furnish the child with 
the means of development that play alone can supply. 
Play is the initial impulse toward social comity and 
association that is to fit the budding man and woman 
to a placein the great structure of human life,—a mimicry 
that teaches important lessons. To play fair in child- 
hood is as essential in its way as to act right in adult 
life. The boy or girl who does not keep to the rules 
of the game is looked upon with disfavor, whether the 
game be the proper division of an apple or trying to beat 
by fraud and trickery. 

The imitative part of play is not senseless and foolish. 
It is the object-lesson which instructs the child in many 
things which surprise and delight him. He remembers 
better the facts he has attempted to imitate or re-create. 
All depends on directing the imaginative faculty of the 
child into the right channel. Our reformatories and 
juvenile prisons are full of young delinquents who, de- 
prived of innocent recreations, honest and pure-minded 
comrades, turn to the worship of burglars, bandits, 
desperadoes, and cut-throats. Their only society is the 
“gang,’’ and they are, as the horrible word denotes, 
“tough’’ while the mother’s milk is still on their lips. 

What of these hardened children life has dealt with so 
cruelly, who have learned to play no game but that 
which the law forbids and society punishes? We do not 
often think of them at Christmas time, but turn our eyes 
toward the good, lovely, innocent, pure-minded child, 
as if Christ was born alone for him, but in a deeper sense 
he was born for the so-called young reprobate who can 
play no game but.that of sin and crime. 

Now in regard to this little social outcast epitomized 
in the bad boy, it is encouraging to note that those who 
have studied him with deepest knowledge and insight 
tell us that really there is no bad boy in the sense of 
utter depravity and sin, that the badness is, after all, 
only a superficial stratum, due to the wronging, the 
perversion of his nature by external evil influences, and 
his enormous power of imitating what he conceives to 
be bold and courageous, while underneath lies the better 
side of his being open to affection, confidence, trust, 
and indeed all noble qualities. 

The legend of Santa Claus well illustrates the old, 
narrow, unillumined way of looking at the child. It 
was made before the days of sympathetic child study 
when the children’s books were all about imprudent Jane 
and careless Betty and greedy Frank and ill-tempered 
Ruth. Children in those days were classed as qualities 
and defects, not as immature human beings. The legend 
of Santa Claus is a good example of the old-fashioned 
mode of judging and drawing hard and fixed lines between 
the good and evil. He presents himself to us as a benevo- 
lent old gentleman, with long white hair and beard 
like the traditional grandfather. He owns toyland, and 
possesses a capacious sleigh filled with all the things the 
child heart longs for, and drawn swiftly through the air 
over the tops of houses by reindeer. He is clothed 
in red, and the snow makes picturesque splashes on his 
coat. His eyes are loving and kind. It is a very ancient 
tradition that he halts his steeds and descends the chim- 
ney of certain houses, the houses of good children where 
he fills their stockings with beautiful presents. 

The bad children receive no gifts, only switches, and 
other disagreeable reminders of their naughtiness are 
thrust into their stockings. We demur now against 
this invidious discrimination that seemed so just and 
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obvious to our forbears. We are not willing that~Santa 
Claus should separate the little sheep from the goats 
by this easy rule of thumb. The world has waked up 
to a wonderful interest in the so-called bad child. How 
to save him from utter depravity and to make of him a 
useful member of society is one of the burning questions 
of the hour. If he is bad society cannot shirk the re- 
sponsibility of his badness. It is the consensus of opin- 
ion that he is more sinned against than sinning. There 
are many inventions for saving him, but many more 
wiser and better are needed. We are waking to the fact 
that not by punishment, humiliation, and disgrace is he 
to be saved, but rather by encouragement, sympathy, 
the calling forth of the good that is in him, putting him 
on his honor, and making him responsible and answerable 
for himself. We would not use old Santa Claus’s sug- 
gestion of switches, nor preach to him overmuch of his 
depravity and vileness. We would rather show him the 
‘noble side of human nature, its beauty and worth, and 
stimulate the imitative faculty to emulation. We would 
make him feel that he is something worth while, watched 
over and cared for by God and man until he falls in 
love with a high ideal and loses the false and degraded 
inclinations of a perverted training. The world needs 
him and must save him or it is criminally at fault. Often 
some of the best material of human nature, the sturdiest 
stuff, is found in this same bad child. The energy and 
resourcefulness that carried him into rebellion may make 
him a shining influence for good if wisely directed. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Two New Churches. 


A church building bears witness to the taste, character, 
and spirit of those who build it. A showy, artificial, 
fantastic building betrays a certain meretricious quality 
in the people who erect it; and, on the other hand, a beau- 
tiful and dignified church building, whose outward ap- 
pearance indicates stability and sincerity, and which 
is filled with the atmosphere of devotion, illustrates the 
quality of the worshipping congregation. 

A beautiful church building has an influence of its 
own. ‘Those who use it, or those who walk by it, may 
not be very conscious of that influence, but it silently 
makes its impression. At first it may be simply a certain 
physical satisfaction in the enjoyment of good propor- 
tions and well-conceived design, but gradually that 
satisfaction becomes a spiritualizing influence. Some- 
thing passes into people which makes life more abundant, 
something which enriches imagination, quickens appre- 
ciation, and energizes will. What is at first merely an 
enjoyable object finally becomes a source of moral in- 
spiration. A beautiful church is solemnizing, and even 
the most trifling and thoughtless of people like some- 
times to escape from their own levity or from the empti- 
ness of their minds and hearts, and to feel the spell of the 
larger and more serious sensations which connect them 
with the realm of the spirit. Further, the associations 
which gradually cluster around a beautiful church testify 
to the intimate connection of religion with all the hallow- 
ing events of family life. It becomes a place endeared 
by the fellowships and experiences with which it is in- 
evitably connected. It recalls and preserves precious 
memories. 

The people of the Unitarian communion may take 
deep satisfaction in the beauty and fitness of the build- 
ings which last week were dedicated by the societies in 
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Lynn and Chestnut Hill. Both of these buildings are 
substantial, simple, dignified. There is nothing eccentric 
about them, and nothing commonplace. ‘The designs are 
characterized by strength, harmony, reserve, and grace. 
Every detail is honest and beautiful, not only in itself, — 
but also because it is appropriate and useful. The lines 
of construction are not disguised, but are in themselves 
fine and satisfying. Utility and beauty are bound to- 
gether. There is nothing perishable about them, and 
nothing that will become outgrown as passing fashions 
of architecture come and go. They are evidently 
churches, and no one will have any case to suppose that 
they are Public Libraries or Opera Houses. At Lynn a 
handsome and commodious Parish House, fully equipped 
with educational facilities and for social work and play, 
is connected with the church by a decorative cloister. 
At Chestnut Hill similar accommodations are provided 
at the side of the church. 

The atmosphere of these churches is inspirational 
and worshipful. It will solemnize and harmonize the 
congregations. It will help people to imagine vividly 
and to will nobly. In these churches it will be com- 
paratively easy to open the channels of mutual compre- 
hension and sympathy, and to lift minds and hearts into 
communion with the divine. What is seen will inevitably 
suggest the unseen. They are churches which speak of 
that which is restful and permanent amid the haste and 
pressure of our hurrying age, that speak of devotion and 
self-sacrifice amid the absorbing passion for gain and 
pleasure, and that stand as durable witnesses to the 
presence and reality of the things of the spirit. 

I venture to believe that the quality of these churches 
is indicative of a tendency more and more marked in our 
fellowship. More than twenty years ago Dr. Reynolds 
pointed out ‘“‘the trend toward greater richness in church 
building.’”’ “‘The smallest hamlet,” he said, “that 
builds its little chapel now demands, if it does not get, 
beauty, that shall at once tranquillize and stimulate. 
It would feign have the very wood and stone say to the 
passer-by, ‘a place of high thinking and lofty aspiring.’”’ 
As I recall the church buildings erected by Unitarian 
societies in the last few years I perceive that that tendency 
is being more and more fulfilled. To be sure, the neces- 
sities of poverty sometimes oblige our societies to build 
cheaper and less attractive buildings than they really 
desire, and I recall one or two instances where I have been 
obliged to take part in the dedication of a church building 
which was little less than an architectural monstrosity. 
One recalls, however, with profound satisfaction the ad- 
dition to our denominational equipment during recent 
years of such church buildings as those in Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Fairhaven, West Newton, Hopedale, Braintree, 
Plymouth, Andover, Iowa City, Pittsburg, Montreal, 
Troy, Kenosha, and the chapel at the Hackley School. 
I have named only such as come at once into my mind, 
but enough to indicate that our societies are more and 
more concerned with the beauty and appropriateness of 
their places of worship,and more and more ready to make 
real sacrifices in order to secure buildings that will really 
express their devotional feeling and their spiritual ideals. 
The more expensive buildings in this list are noble ex- 
amples of religious art, and the smaller buildings are 
designed with excellent taste and are equal expressions 
of the generous loyalty and the genuine religious senti- 
ment of the people. 

I do not fail to remember that the first service to which 
our churches are called is the service of truth and right- 
eousness. Our primary obligations are connected with 
the reconstruction of men’s religious thinking and with 
the inspirations of right living. We are the pioneers of 
great moral principles and spiritual affirmations. Never- 
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theless, one recognizes that our intellectual contentions 
meet a constantly and rapidly weakening opposition. 
Many men of different traditions are now as eager to 
claim for their forms of faith the reasonableness, sim- 
plicity, liberality, and practical serviceableness for which 
the Unitarians have long contended. Our principles 
have been largely, though not always, consciously adopted 
in the Christian churches, but still many good men dis- 
trust the results which they have been led to believe must 
flow from the exercise of freedom in religion. They are 
inclined to suspect that where reasonableness rules, the 
spirit of worship fails, and that a cold intellectualism 
supplants the vitality of a soul’s communion with its 
God. Now that is a test which we are perfectly willing 
to meet. If the Unitarian churches represent, as we 
believe they do, a worthier thought of God, a nobler 
interpretation of human life, and a more quickening 
inspiration to righteousness than the older churches have 
cherished, then. we agree that the witnesses of these 
forces should be evident in the reverence and seriousness 
and spiritual vitality of Unitarian congregations. 

Our experience is very enlightening and encouraging to 
all lovers of freedom. No misrepresentation could be 
more unprovoked than that which describes the Uni- 
tarian churches which have passed. the immature or 
experimental stage, as ‘indifferent to worship,” or as 
“chilled by the fogs blown from the icebergs of their 
rationalism.’’ The truth is that perfect freedom of 
thought has proved to be not only consistent with sincere 
and devout worship, but really the atmosphere in which 
reverence most naturally grows and flourishes. ‘There is 
not only no ground for separation between the awakened 
mind and the prayerful heart; there is, on the contrary, 
direct connection between them. They are mutually 
inspiring. When Channing preached his sermon on 
“Unitarian Christianity most favorable to Piety,” his 
final argument was, that Unitarian Christianity pro- 
motes piety because it is a rational religion. That is the 
exact fact of experience. The record of the Unitarian 
movement is the record of a growing and not of a de- 
clining devotional sentiment and spiritual vigor. The 
beauty and worshipful quality of our new church build- 
ings will help to prove that ours is a church, not only of 
the open mind, but also of the reverent heart. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 
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THE Roman Catholic clergy of America, in common 
with the Roman priesthood throughout the world, are 
beginning the new year under a comprehensive pledge 
to oppose ‘“‘present-day errors,” or the teachings which 
have become known under the general name of ‘‘ Modern- 
ism.” In accordance with the provisions of the papal 
encyclical of last November, the entire sacerdotal body 
of the church completed, with the end of the past year, 
the task of subscribing to the oath which was prescribed 
in that document of Pius X. The pledge is described by 
some of its unfriendly critics as an arsenal of weapons 
against the evils which the pontiff has repeatedly de- 
nounced in public and formal utterances. The first 
clause of the declaration, which in its entirety enters 
into minute detail in its definition of the attitude of the 
_ clergy toward the faith and toward ecclesiastical au- 
_ thority, reads as follows: “I accept and firmly embrace 
everything that has been declared by the unerring magis- 
terium of the church, whatever has been promulgated, 
r ~ especially those doctrines which are directed against 


a _ present-day errors.” 
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THE possibilities of joint action by the United States 
and Canada to subserve mutual interests, are illustrated 
by the successful outcome of negotiations between the 
two countries for the establishment of an international 
railway commission which shall exercise supervision over 
the railways operating between the dominion and the 
republic. The feasibility of such a joint jurisdiction was 
considered by Chairman Martin A. Knapp of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and by J. P. Mabie, Chief 
Commissioner of the Railway Commission of Canada. 
The two negotiators reached an agreement on a joint 
report, which last week was submitted to the two govern- 
ments for diplomatic action, which shall make the plan 
effective. It is believed, both in Washington and at 
Ottawa, that the successful conclusion of the negotiations 
in their last phase is assured. The new commission will 
have authority over all international shipments and will 
be empowered to afford relief to shippers upon complaint, 
in the manner in which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission performs its functions in wholly domestic cases. 
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GERMANY is the latest country to profit by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s admiration for those who risk their lives to 
save the lives of others. The iron master signalized his 
year’s record of benefactions by announcing, on the last 
day of the year, the establishment of a “Carnegie Founda- 
tion for Life-Savers,” with an initial fund of $1,250,000, 
in the Empire on the Rhine. The fund will be conducted 
on the principles that govern the foundations which Mr. 
Carnegie has already established in the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France. Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
to the German people brings the total of his contributions 
to this particular cause to $8,500,000. It is understood 
that he intends to extend the scope of his provisions for 
the relief or distinction of life-savers, or their kin, to other 
great nations. The foundation in Germany was estab- 
lished with the patronage of the Kaiser, who at the donor’s 
request appointed a commission of twenty-one to ad- 
minister the fund. The benefits of Mr. Carnegie’s gen- 
erosity began with the new year. 


ed 


Tue uncertainty that confronts the immediate future 
of the House of Lords is perhaps indicated by the king’s 
failure to appointMew peers, in accordance with the usual 
British custom, at the beginning of the new year. It 
had been expected that George V., at the request of the 
prime minister, would appoint enough new peers to enable 
the government to carry its measures through the House 
of Lords. ‘The omission of peerages from the list of New 
Year honors was interpreted by Mr. Asquith’s opponents 
as arebuff for the Liberal programme, and by his friends 
as a recognition of the futility of appointing new members 
of the upper house at a moment when the prospects of 
that chamber are veiled in gloom. Certainly, no intima- 
tion has proceeded from any authoritative source that 
Mr. Asquith had asked the king for the appointments at 
this time. The interpretation placed upon the king’s 
attitude by the Unionists may safely be regarded as prema- 
ture, if they are not wholly beside the facts of the situa- 


tion. 
J 


In order to test the attitude of the king upon the pol- 
icies pursued by the government, with especial reference 
to the controversy between church and state, Sefior Can- 
alejas, the Spanish premier, last week handed in the resig- 
nations of the entire cabinet to Alfonso XIII. The 
sovereign, with the slightest possible hesitation, expressed 
his entire confidence in the retiring ministry and invited 
Sefior Canalejas to reform the ministry. This task was 
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accomplished on the first day of the New Year, and the 
old premier resumed the reins of power with full guarantees 
of sympathy on the part of the king as well as on the part 
of the chamber of deputies, which has proved itself amen- 
able to his leadership in several important crises since he 
took office upon the fall of the Maura ministry after the 
execution of Ferrer, nearly a year and a half ago. Under 
the new mandate Sefior Canalejas will prosecute his 
plans for the readjustment of the relations between church 
and state on modern bases, and for the laicisation of educa- 
tion, the cause to which Francisco Ferrer gave his life. 


Sd 


THE realization by the British Home Office and by 
British public opinion of the apparent fact that the tradi- 
tions of free speech under the Union Jack are being 
flagrantly abused by enemies of the state and enemies of 
society is suggested by a recent proceeding by Scotland 
Yard. On charges of sedition and scandalous defamation 
of the royal family, the London police are holding under 
arrest Edward F. Mylius, who was involved in the distri- 
bution of The Liberator, an anarchistic newspaper, pub- 
lished in Paris by Edward H. James, a nephew of the late 
Prof. William James of Harvard University. The sale 
of the newspaper in London was also suppressed, on the 
specific allegation that it contained an article charging 
the sovereign with bigamy. This curtailment of the 
right of free publication is a logical outcome of the grow- 
ing conviction among Britons that the privileges of asy- 
lum and of publicity under the British flag are furnishing 
lawless agitators with opportunities for propaganda which 
are not conducive to public order. 


Sad 


EVEN under the new restrictions upon immigration and 
speech, however, Great Britain offers the freest possible 
asylum for the oppressed or the discontented of all nations. 
The police regulations in London are far more lenient 
to the expatriate or the political suspect than are those 
in New York, for example, not to mention Berlin, Vienna, 
or even Paris. Utterances that would bring about quick 
repressive action by the police of the American metropolis 
are tolerated with good-natured indulgence in London. 
Thanks to a wide freedom from interference by the 
authorities, various groups of the violent malcontents 
of all countries have made the British capital their head- 
quarters, whence they are directing and financing political 
or {social movements of various degrees of radicalism, 
ranging from wordy attacks upon thrones to actual phys- 
ical force. This condition, unless the signs are altogether 
misleading, is being gradually altered by a general house- 
cleaning under the auspices of the Home Office. 


Brevities. 


A hot head may do its work over a very cold heart. 


One may be righteous to the point of holy indignation; 
but, if love be wanting, it profiteth nothing. 


Lloyd George is a fiery reformer, but he believes that 
the desirable changes can be made without violence or 
upheaval. 


Let the prophets of good will cease from their male- 
dictions, and for the new year begin a catalogue of our 
resources and opportunities to do good. 


A million dollars spent in creating a safe harbor for 
shipping is a permanent investment. Ten millions of 
dollars spent in a Dreadnought are almost as quickly 
ost as if they were thrown into the sea. 
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The editor of the Continent rejoices in the fact that in 
the Presbyterian Church there are both liberals and 
conservatives, and, accepting the fact, enjoins his readers 
to stop the use of these descriptive words. 


When one stops to think of it, it is a little surprising 
that between the churches of the white and colored people 
in Boston there is no more fellowship than there is be- 
tween similar churches in Richmond or New Orleans. 


An Industrial Creed. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


And why not? Why should not our church councils 
busy themselves with their social relations in this life, 
rather than with their relations to the departed, and to 
the God of the dead alone, instead of the God of the liv- 
ing as well? Our obligations are multiplying in this age; 
and in this country, with the crowding of population 
and the multiplication of diseases, it is impossible for the 
Church to hold its own, unless it be a leader in the great 
clinic which undertakes to eliminate disease and establish 
health. Industrialism has taken hold of our schools, 
with the certainty that before long the revolution will 
be complete, from an effort to create superiority of wisdom 
to creating efficiency in work. Why not also take hold of 
the Church and infuse it with the spirit of “love your 
neighbor like yourself’’; that is, love him in his every-day 
life, in his body as well as his soul? 

At all events, whatever conservatism may have to say, 
the old creeds are dead, no longer having any power to 
rally the people to their standards. That we shall have 
an industrial creed seems very probable. The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ created something of 
that sort about one year ago at their meeting in Phila- 
delphia. Last month the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches in Boston indorsed it,—indorsed it 
with a rising vote, and not a negative. Some of the more 
important points indorsed are these: that the Church 
stands for the right of all men to an opportunity for self- 
maintenance, a right to be safeguarded against the 
encroachments of wealth; that it stands for the right of 
workers to protection against hardships resulting from 
industrial crises; that the Church must stand for the 
principles of conciliation and arbitration, for the aboli- 
tion of child labor, for the elimination of industrial. 
diseases, for the suppression of the sweating system, for 
reasonable hours of labor, for a living wage as a minimum 
in every industry, for the equable division of the products 
of industry, and for the suitable provision for the old age 
of workers and those incapacitated by injury. 

There is nothing in such a creed as this which in any 
way hinders a declaration of belief in a divine being or a 
future life. Indeed there can be nothing more logical 
than a step from a belief in the universal fatherhood of 
God to the universal brotherhood of men. Jesus placed it 
just at this point, and the Golden Rule, which is sometimes 
called the creed of Jesus Christ, is of this complex sort. 
It is industrial as well as spiritual. ‘‘Do unto others as ye 
would that others should do unto you” is a matter of Wall 
Street and Nassau Street and the farmyard and the com- 
mon home. It has nothing to say about the future life, 
but it leaves us to understand that those who do gener- 
ously now are covering the whole creed, leaving eternity 
to work out its own problems. 

This industrializing of the Church happily is not con- 
fined to any one branch of it. The indorsement of the 
Federal Council was just as strong with the Episcopa- 


ie 
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lians at Cincinnati. They declared that the Church must 
hereafter throw its chief emphasis upon the value of the 
present life. It decided that Christian society ought not 
to permit the existence of any industry which could not 
succeed without the labor of women and children under 
unnatural conditions. The House of Bishops resolved 
that we recognize the responsibility of the Church for our 
industrial as well as our spiritual standards. Bishop 
Williams of Michigan told the convention that popular 
Protestantism is too much concerned with individual 
salvation; but the fact is that we cannot preach chastity 
without considering the tenement-house problem, nor 
temperance without realizing that poverty leads to 
drunkenness just as truly as drunkenness leads to poverty. 
We need another version of the Good Samaritan. It is 
high time that the Christian Church saw the Jericho road 
in our common highways, and kept it clear of thieves and 
robbers. We have got to give Christian children to the 
world, or the Church will go out of business; and to do 
this we must place our social duties dominant. 

It certainly looks as if we had begun an irreversible 
movement toward a Christianity that shall fairly grapple 
with the evils of the present time; that shall say less, 
if anything at all, concerning inspiration, the Trinity, 
or the degrees of the Councils and the Apostolic creeds, 
while laying emphasis upon the doctrine of the Good 
Samaritan as all important. Will this new church, with 
this new creed, be able to break down the barriers of 
sectarianism, and marshal the forces of righteousness 
with unity against wrong and vice? It looks as if this 
hoped-for event were not so very far in the future. 

SORRENTO, FLa. “i 


Unpropitious Places.* 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


I can hardly comply with the request of the editor to 
furnish him with a few reminiscences of those eminent 
men whom I have met in life without giving some per- 
sonal details that I should not otherwise-think of render- 
ing. One can hardly estimate correctly words of narra- 
tion or of commendation without some knowledge of 
the person uttering them and of the circumstances out 
of which they have sprung. My grandfather was a 
graduate of Harvard, and during his entire life was the 
Puritanic pastor of the church in Chester, then a thriv- 
ing mountain town whose inhabitants had not yet been 

rawn down by the Boston « Albany Railroad to in- 

ustrial villages planted in the valley of the Westfield 
River. He possessed a Puritanic temper and was a 
ruling force in current events. He brought up a large 
family and sent three sons to Williams College. Among 
these was my father, of a loving temper and long remem- 
bered after his death by his winning qualities. He was 
fitted for the ministry at Andover Theological Seminary— 


-how hath the mighty fallen!—and commenced his work 


as home missionary, first in Pennsylvania for a brief 
period and then in Central New York. Central New 


York has been noted for its classical names, if not for its 
classical spirit. 


He remained at Lansingville, till the 
time of his death, on a salary of $400, not promptly paid. 


_ This sum was quite unequal to our wants, especially 


as his last winters were spent at the South. Nothing 
more than subsistance of a scanty kind was within the 
reach of our household. His life overlapped mine by 
afew months only. 

Mother was a devout woman, drawing her daily 


_ spiritual food from Scott’s ‘‘Commentaries,’’ but she had 


* The first of a series of six autobiographical articles. 
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little power to clear her sky of clouds. She was accus- 
tomed to call me “poor John’’!—not that I was poorer 
than the rest, but that my chances seemed to her the dark- 
est place in the sky. Our home, consisting of three rooms 
on the ground floor and an unfinished attic, was the last 
house in Cayuga County on the mail route to Ithaca. 
There was a little land attached to.it, and after the death 
of my father we gained our support by the sale of butter, 
eggs, and dried fruit. There was no market even for the 
best of fruit, and we converted it into a marketable 
product by drying. The community was made up of 
farmers, my father’s parishioners, and Dutch husband- 
men. Among the parishioners were numerous families 
fittingly bearing the name of Lyon. Astute and unsym- 
pathetic, they occupied their better thoughts with the 
accredited road to heaven and their less worthy thoughts 
with how to make the two ends of worldly comfort meet. 
The Dutch were kindly and helped out a family of chil- 
dren with a good deal of gratuitous service. ‘There were 
four children, three girls older than myself. 

The most striking feature of the locality, especially 
as contrasted with the présent, was its seclusion, its want 
of all outside communication. One branch of our family 
came from Massachusetts and the other—Woodbridge— 
from Connecticut, and we scarcely ever saw a relative. 
Nor could we, as the postage was twenty-five cents, 
often correspond. The stream of travel in slow lum- 
bering vehicles, “ prairie schooners,’ was toward the West. 
Without railroads, trolleys, light wagons, bicycles, 
automobiles, telegraphs, telephones, it would now be 
difficult to find in the United States a region so cut off 
from the rest of the world as was the centre of New York 
at that early date. As much of the soil was clay, the 
roads, except in mid-summer and mid-winter, were 
almost impassable. In returning from college I left 
Auburn in the early evening, and by continuous riding, 
walking, and resting I was able to cover thirty miles in 
a little less than twenty-four hours. The road-bed twisted 
from side to side, like a wounded snake in search of some 
solid ground. Plank roads promised relief till the in- 
habitants had had experience of them, when they began 
to break through: then they gave insecure footing over 
a bottomless abyss of clay. The distance of our house 
from the church was two miles, and from the nearest 
district school one mile. This enforced solitude had some 
of the features of solitary confinement. If we are to 
judge places by the human fellowship they offer, this was 
certainly an unpropitious region. 

My middle sister, Mary, became a woman of much 
energy and of an indomitable will. She early broke 
through these barriers of intercourse, visited our Chester 
relatives, and, with their aid, secured an entrance to the 
Willard Seminary, Troy. It was the custom of this 
institution to receive pupils, allowing them later to meet 
their bills from the wages of schools provided for them. 
I thus had three sisters who in turn went to the seminary, 
taught schools in the South, and worked their own way 
to a fair education and a sense of usefulness. By the time 
I was ready for college they were able to support me, 
and I spent four years at Williams with no help beyond 
that of my own family. “The expenses of the four years, 
including clothes and travel, was a little in excess of $800. 
But $200 went in those days as far as, or farther than, $600 
at present. ‘Thus “poor John,” in spite of all predictions, 
with no great self-denial, enjoyed as good educational 
advantages as belonged to the period. The unpropitious 
place acquitted itself unexpectedly well. 

One of my early recollections as a mere boy was the 
prompt answers which Theodore Cuyler, a few years 
older than myself, was accustomed to give to the general 
questions which the superintendent was in the habit of 
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putting at the close of the Sunday-school. He always 
came forward with pleased, and usually acceptable, 
assurance to fill any opening that might offer. The 
same habit prevailed with him through life, and, when 
he reached New York and Brooklyn, he took the same 
satisfaction in publicity which he had shown in the small 
hamlet of Lansingville. Whatever training may do for 
us, it never rids itself of original endowment. The soil 
retards or quickens the flower, but leaves the species 
the same. It would be difficult to find any man, not an 
editor, who had written as many newspaper articles, 
popular, persuasive, and uncontroversial, as Theodore 
Cuyler. He left no seat of honor unoccupied, and usually 
filled it with comfort to himself and others. 

When I was eight years old, we moved five miles south 
to Ludlowville. The original church had propagated 
itself by fission, one-half going north to the Five Corners 
and one-half south to Ludlowville. This village is lo- 
cated on the banks of Salmon Creek, a mile above the 
point at which it empties into Cayuga Lake. This stream 
would seem earlier to have been the occupant of one of 
those canyons which are cut back in its high banks at 
the head of the lake, a mile or so from its waters. It 
is now possessed of a long deep valley which is a promi- 
nent feature in the landscape. In the village is a mimic 
fall of Niagara. ‘The creek flows over a firm bed of lime- 
stone, supported by a crumbling shale which has left a 
cave beneath with a veil of water in front. All that hills 
can do for boys in the winter, or water do for them both 
summer and winter, is freely offered at Ludlowville. 
Cornell University, nine miles farther up the lake, occu- 
pies a promontory lying between two canyons and giving 
a fine view of the valley and the lake. 

Our removal brought us in much better contact with 
the world. The village itself was something, and was 
conspicuous in my day by the presence of one true man, 
Benjamin Joy. He had a local reputation and deserved 
a much wider one. He was active in two reforms, tem- 
perance and antislavery.. The temperance movement 
was fairly under way and enjoyed the fame and obloquy 
of its commencement. We were not on the underground 
highway between the South and the North, yet an escap- 
ing slave occasionally fell to us. Benjamin Joy kept 
our social feeling at a white heat on both these topics. 

Among all the men that I have known, making allow- 
ance for the partiality of youth, I have hardly met another 
more uniformly, intelligently, and self-denyingly in 
favor of the right than Benjamin Joy. The ethical 
sense of the village could not slumber in his presence. 
He was a ready and interesting speaker and was constantly 
creating opportunities for a talk. He was a good story- 
teller, and had one of those expressive faces which light 
up with an idea before it reaches the lips. He was sound, 
good-natured, and communicative. He formed us boys 
into a sort of dramatic club for the rehearsal of dialogues 
and carried us to neighboring churches as a taking card. 

His faults took on the color of virtues. He was easy 
going in all his ways, yet never altogether lax. ‘There 
was no pushing personal egotism in him, and yet there 
were no open spaces in which he did not sow good seed. 
He lived directly across the school common from us, and 
his barn joined our garden. Asa barn it might have been 
much improved, and his horse and cow burrowed in it 
rather than enjoyed a civilized life. He used this barn, 
from time to time, as an auditory; and I, at work in the 
garden, was accustomed to hear the earnest voice of prayer, 
submitting the events of life to a heavenly Father. 
While events in the lower world took their way, the higher 
relations of man to man and man to God here gained 
audible utterances. He seemed to love to let the two 
worlds touch each other, with a sensuous signal between 
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them. ‘The smallness of surrounding interests helped 
this new element to increased vitality. A boy of any 
religious bias could hardly fail to feel the upward trend. 
No village is so remote or obscure but that one man may 
make it a seed-bed of life. No place is unpropitious if- 
only men are there. 

WiLLiAMstown, Mass. 


The Winter Victory. 


We are not children of the-sun, 
With myrtle garlands glad and‘gay, 
Who weep when Summer’s mirth is done 
And fling the pipes of Pan away. 


The conquerors of a land of snow, 
We fear not Winter’s leafless time; 
Swift winds and flames, our servants, go 
To fetch us flowers of every clime. 


Beneath the steadfast northern star 
Our blazing hearthstone never fails, 

Where heart to heart draws closer far 
Than lovers in Arcadian vales. 


Not ours to meet the Winter’s birth 
With sighs, but with fresh tasks begun 
We rule the many-seasoned earth; 
We are not children of the sun. 


—Theodore C. Williams, in “ Poems of Belief.” 


Florence Nightingale on Religion. 


It is well known that Florence Nightingale began life 
under the influence of Unitarianism. It is quite as well 
known that she disclaimed any denominational partial- 
ity and also that she is claimed by the orthodox people 
of England as one of their number. Some time since 
the editor of Christian Life asked her to describe her 
position. It was too late, however, for her to make a 
new statement. The editor, therefore, looked up an 
article which she contributed to Fraser’s Magazine when 
she was about fifty years old. Some paragraphs from 
this article follow :— 


It always seems to be a fact ignored or put out of 
sight that for no one of our beliefs, religious, physical, 
moral, scientific, have we any dependence but—the 
character of God.... 

Surely the presumption of an immortality grounded 
merely on unsatisfied “instincts” is a fallacy. It is 
another thing to say: ‘‘A perfect God, whose only de- 
sign can be to lead every one of us to perfection, put 
those ‘instincts’ into us. He never leaves any work 
unfinished. He is invariable and without a shadow 
of turning. Therefore He will enable each one of us to 
fulfil in another state those aspirations after perfection 
which are necessarily left unsatisfied in this, because 
this world is not perfect, and cannot be made perfect 
till all mankind agree to make it so.” 

Why, then, is there a future state? 

Because God is. For no other reason. 

And let us drop the word ‘‘a” future state. 

What ‘‘future state’’? 

An eternal life which, beginning: here, shall lead each 
and every one of us to finite perfection, and therefore to 
happiness. 

Because there is a God, therefore there is this eternal 
life for each and for all of us. For no other reason, 

And let us also drop the word “a” God. 

What God? that is the question. And no one answers 
it. It is only ‘because God is’’—the perfect God—that 
we shall have eternal life 
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is a | 
_ It is said offthe French soldier in an expeditionary 
_ force that he always wants to know where he is going, 
_what he is doing, why he is suffering. Except on the 
: ition of letting him know this, you will not get out 
_ of him all he can give. 

And how can a man give his best unless he knows, 
unless you will try to find out for yourselves and for him, 
what is God’s plan for him in this world and in the next? 

Is it not a simple impertinence for preachers and school- 
_ masters, literally ex cathedra, to be always inculcating 

and laying down what they call the commands of God, 

and never telling us what the God is who commands, 

often indeed representing Him as worse than a devil? 
“Because Iam God, and not man.’’ But you represent 
Him as something far below man, worse than the worst 
man, the worst Eastern tyrant that was ever heard of. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength.” Ah, from the mouth of Him who said 
__ those words, they are indeed ‘‘the first and greatest com- 
_ mandment.” He who went about doing good, who 

_ called all of us who are weary and heavy laden to come 
_ to him,—who towards his cruel torturers and murderers 
felt nothing but “Father, forgive them, they know not 

what they do,”—/e might well say, “Thou shalt love 
_ the Lord thy God,” for he needed not to explain to us 
his character. But—and what a descent is here!—for 
us to lay it down as a command to love the Lord God! 
Alas! poor mankind might easily answer: ‘I can’t love 
because I am ordered—least of all can I love One who 
_ seems only to make me miserable here, to torture me 
_ hereafter! Show me that He is good, that He is lovable, 
and I shall love Him without being told.” 

_ But does any preacher show us this? He may say 
that God is good, but he shows him to be very bad. He 
_ may say that God is “Love,” but he shows him to be 

hate, worse than any hate of man. As the Persian poet 
says: “If God punishes me for doing evil by doing me 
evil, how is he better than I?” And it is hard to answer. 
For certainly the worst man would hardly torture his 
- enemy, ‘if he could, forever. And, unless God has a 
scheme that every man is to be saved forever, it is to 
y in what he is not worse than man; for all good 
nm would save others if they could. 
A poor man, dying in a workhouse, said to his nurse, 

after having seen his clergyman, “It does seem hard 
to have suffered so much here, only to go to everlasting 
to ments hereafter.’’ Seldom has the feeling, which 
‘must be that of half the world, been so simply expressed. 

_ Take some of the most familiar instances of mistakes 
arising from not understanding the character of God. 
suffering as good in itself, that He 
ays well those who inflict it on themselves, is the basis 

‘which was founded a very large polity in the Roman 
hat God has so let go man as to become essentially 
for which He has instituted no other system of 
: letting another pay the penalty for man, 
as the foundation of another theory of religion some- 

called “Evangelical.” That this barbarizing doc- 
does not make man barbarous, at least not very, 
ly be because men are so much better than their 
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God has made a scheme of salvation and dam- 
y which a certain number of his creatures are 
 everlasti » a certain number “damned” 
s considered by all the “orthodox” mill- 
ch which calls itself ‘‘ Christian,’’ whether 
, Greek, or Protestant, as the fundamen- 
est the fundamental doctrines, of their 
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Then the (so-called) “liberal” steps in and says: 
“No, .God -would not be so ill-natured.” But, if you 
ask the “liberal,” you will find that he does not suppose 
God has made any other plan,—any plan for conducting 
each and all of us to perfection. He simply supposes 
that God has no plan at all, or that, if he has, we can’t 
find it out. 

It is said that in Japan every one in whose house a 
fire originates, whether accidentally or not, is beheaded 
without appeal; that is, no one looks at his “intentions.” 

Is not this something like the government of God? 
If one has not had the wisdom to prevent the fire, does he 
the less permit the fire to burn us and our children? 
Does he “‘iorgive’’ us the consequences? But there seems 
in all present teaching of Christianity an ineradicable 
prepossession that “forgiveness”? means the removal of 
future eternal punishment, that God has nothing to do 
with laws regulating or registering results in this world, 
but that he keeps, as it were, a rod in pickle for us in the 
next, which rod in pickle is to be averted, it really seems 
to be taught, by a certain number of ceremonial ob- 
servatices. 

It is of no use saying that God is just, unless we define 
what justice is. In all Christian times people have said 
that “God is just,” and have credited him with an injus- 
tice that it is impossible to conceive; e.g., that he con- 
demns to “everlasting fire,’ for not being baptized, 
little babies who certainly could not get themselves bap- 
tized. 

But would God be the more just, even though he does 
not damn the little babies, if he does not save them,— 
if he has no scheme by which the little babies, who were 
never asked whether they would come into this world 
or not, are to be brought to perfect happiness? 

Is not the happiness of God, so far as we can conceive 
it, the only type of what happiness is? And why has 
God happiness? Not because he can do what he likes, 
but because what he likes is good. 


An Interview with a Prison Chaplain. 


There are about one hundred and eighty prison chap- 
lains in Japan. All of these, with two or three exceptions, 
are Buddhist priests of the Hongwanji or Shinshu sect. 
The chaplain with whom the writer of this article had 
an interview is connected with the Tokyo Kan at Ushi- 
gome, Tokyo, and his information dealt almost exclusively 
with that institution. 

The Tokyo Kan contains about seventeen hundred 
prisoners, of whom about two hundred only are actually 
prisoners under sentence, the rest being, according to 
the custom of the Japanese law, in prison while awaiting 
trial. Each nation may be presumed to know best what 
is good for its own people, but the outsider cannot help 
the feeling that, quite apart from the danger of per- 
version of justice to which the system of imprisonment 
before trial is always exposed, it must be a great expense 
to the country to be charged with the maintenance of a 
number of accused persons, so very much greater than that 
of persons actually convicted. 

The chaplain (kangoku kyokwaishi) is allowed free- 
dom of access to all these persons. If he notifies the 
authorities that he wishes to speak to any individual 
prisoner, the person is sent to him, and he may speak 
privately to him in the chaplain’s office. Religious 
services are held only for those who are under sentence; 
the non-sentenced prisoners (mikeisu) can only be dealt 
with individually. It was the chaplain’s experience 
that not much could as a rule be done with these miketsu 
cases. In the first place a good many of them are old 
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offenders who have been in prison more than once, 
‘These men know beforehand what the chaplain is "going 
to say to them and are steeled against him. Then the 
fact that the trial is still in front of them, and the thought 
of the household going to ruin while they are obliged 
to sit still in gaol, prevents many of them from turning 
a patient ear to the official ministrations of religion. 
And, thirdly, he finds that Tokyo people have but little 
knowledge of the religion of their own country. For, 
whereas he, who is a man from Mino, knows but one 
Hotoke,—i.e., Amida,—the Tokyo citizens apply the word 
indiscriminately to any dead person, and there has often 
to be a great amount of preliminary explanation before 
the prisoner being ministered to begins to understand 
what the ‘‘Amidaist”’ chaplain is saying. 

Still, the work among the mikeisu was not entirely 
hopeless. He could mention cases in which a permanent 
impression for good had been made, and tried, either by 
letter or by conversation with the incumbents of city 
temples to follow up cases after they had left the prison. 

For the prisoners “doing time” the chaplain has, in 
addition to the opportunities for private conversation, a 
weekly sermon in the prison chapel every Sunday, 
occasional addresses to smaller gatherings in the wards, 
and a day school for prisoners under eighteen years of 
age. He also makes it his. practice to lend books, the 
Shinshu Seikun being one that he found useful. When 
the prison term expired, he would sometimes take a 
prisoner into his own house until work could be found 
for him. There was also a species of Prison Gate Asso- 
ciation (menshuhogo) which cared for discharged prison- 
ers, generally aiming, wherever possible, to send them 
back to relatives and parents. He spoke very highly 
of this work: of the prisoners thus sent back to their 
families not more than one-quarter came back to prison. 

With regard to the antecedents of the prisoners the 
primary cause of crime in most men was a defect in home 
life. Hither they were orphans and had had no one to 
care for them, or they had been unfortunate in marriage, 
or the desire for children tempted them into liaisons 
with other women, or bad economy brought them into 
debt. The chaplain was of opinion that the most neces- 
sary thing for the amelioration of Japanese morals was 
the improvement of home life. Women, he said, were 
less given to thieving than men: their crimes were much 
more the result of passion,—jealousy and hatred. Older 
women were more frequently convicted than younger 
ones; for the older ones, when they lose their personal 
charms, are apt to be discarded for younger rivals. 

There are at the present time some twenty persons in 
the prison under death sentences. In most of these 
cases an appeal has been made to a higher or even to 
the Supreme Court, and appeals sometimes drag out 
for a long time. ‘There is also the chance that the judg- 
ment of the lower court may be reversed on appeal and 
the prisoner escape. The chaplain did not seem to feel 
that he could do much with these cases. It was very 
seldom that a man under sentence became resigned to his 
fate: his whole energy was devoted to the escaping 
from death, and he did not as a rule care much for spiritual 
consolation. 

Yet it could not be said that these ministrations were 
absolutely in vain. The chaplain had to tell of a cer- 
tain murderer under sentence for the killing of five 
persons at Oji. The man was a hardened criminal, he 
had been five times in gaol, and three times under the 
ministrations of the present chaplain. We may suppose 
that certain seeds of truth had been sown in his mind 
on former occasions, but not until the fifth time did the 
man realize that Amida, the Nyorai of Boundless Mercy, 
was so full of compassion that even the foulest of crim- 
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inals might come to him with hope of pardon. ‘The reali- 
zation of this utterly changed the man’s life, and, as a 
proof of the reality of his repentance, the first five yen 
that he earned by labor in the prison he brought to the 
chaplain, to be expended on eko (masses) for the souls 
of his victims. He was fully prepared for death. 

Another was a case of a burglar imprisoned at Sugamo. 
It was his sixth conviction, and, being found to be suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis of the lungs, he was isolated from 
the rest. He was. considered to be such a hardened 
criminal that not even the wardens who brought him his 
food cared to speak to him. In the solitude of his iso- 
lation cell he learned that there was a Father of Mercies 
who would condescend to comfort even a reprobate son 
like himself. It is now some time since the man was 
discharged. He is living at Shizuoka and is a newman 
in every sense of the word.—Japan Mail. 


Working with the Hands. 


BY EH. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


There is no question that, given a cultivated mind, © 
hand labor, up to a reasonable extent, stimulates thought. 
And, if the labor is done out of doors, and in the way of 
assisting normal growth and development, the stimula- 
tion is all the greater. 

Pure air, sunshine, cheerful views of land and sea, close 
contact with material forces, develop and fortify the 
physical side of man; but this is not all. 

There is a psychological reaction worthy of taking into 
account. ‘The extent of the relation between the physical 
and mental has scarcely been measured by either the 
physicists or the psychologists; but that the mind and the 
body are intimately connected, that they retroact, that 
what affects the one quickly touches the other, everybody 
is ready to acknowledge. 

Great joy or sorrow disturbs digestion by altering 
necessary secretions: persistent indigestion prevents 
normal assimilation, and deficient assimilation diminishes 
the tone and weight of the body. 

What about the brain,—that wonderful globe in which 
resides the soul, the mental, intellectual, spiritual part 
of us,—how is it affected by the purely physical changes? 
It keenly shares the general misfortune, and, no matter 
how resourceful it has been, in time it becomes as useless 
as a broken tool. 

This interdependence in the healthy person is perfect; 
equilibrium wavers over an infinitesimal disturbance; 
the balance turns upon its thread-like pivot when the 
distribution of force on one side or the other is interfered 
with. Such difficult adjustment does not depend upon 
volitional regulation any more than our bodily tempera- 
ture does. 

We are not required to wind or regulate anything, 
Nature sees to all that in her automatic way; but we must 
supply the raw material, as it were; always there must be 
enough in quantity and quality, or the body suffers. 

In the same way must the farmer provide his tree with 
the necessary soil and climate before it will elaborate its 
finely flavored and matured fruit for his table. He must 
supply all that it uses in its routine before it will perform 
all that is required of it as a tree. One single ingredient 
left out of the raw material, and the product is affected. 

Primitive man, who was nearer to Nature, developed 
his physical side at the expense of the intellectual. Gen- 
erally he was an adequate animal, possessing little more 
than intellectual possibilities and a normal brain capable 
of convolution. His store of’ physical wealth would 
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do him little mental good, though it might prove a rich 
reserve for his posterity. 

Owing to the peculiar necessities of the intellect, a brain, 
although physically perfect, must remain even unin- 
telligent if not stimulated by external and _ therefore 
artificial excitants: methods of study must call the 
latent activities of the mind into continuous action. 
Unlike the body, which hews the wood and draws the 
water at hand for its necessities, the brain needs coaxing 
and coddling, sometimes urging to make it do what it 
has abundant physical capacity to perform. 

Entirely different is the condition of the overworked 
man or woman who labors on until both brain and body 
have become so jaded that the mind refuses to respond 
to ordinary stimulation, This creature is the product 
of the ‘sweat shop,” and, while hand-work is required, 
it is of such a nature that it results only in intellectual 
and physical degeneration. 

In the child upon whom such labor is forced, whether 
in the field or in the factory, we find that normal mental 
and physical development is interfered with or perhaps 
entirely prevented, while functional and organic changes 
are induced which end in physical, moral, and intellectual 
disability. 

How much the “badness,” of boys particularly, the 
perverseness of girls who will go ‘‘astray,” and the criminal 
instincts and acts of men and women are due to starved 
bodies (whether these bodies have been over or under fed, 
deprived of sunlight, air, play, rest, exercise, encourage- 
ment, love, or only unintelligently supplied with raw 
material) we are just beginning to realize. When we 
know how and are able to do all we should for the proper 
development of our bodies, we shall hear no more about 
original sin or the absolute wickedness and depravity 
of any man. On the other hand, the student, be he 
lawyer, judge, minister, statesman, or scientist, who 
lives a life of constant mental activity, who is physically 
active only to the extent of carrying out the necessary 
functions of life—this one-sided individual will. also 
degenerate, if not as rapidly, at least as surely as the 
sweat-shop man. 

If there is such a thing as the “effete East” the cause 
has been over-activity of the intellectual side,—a theft of 
time and opportunity for physical development and 
refreshment. The mature man with well-established 
automatisms, has not felt this so much as his descendants 
of the first and second remove will feel it. Surely, in 
this sense and in no other, the sins of the fathers have 
been visited upon the third and fourth generations! 

The degeneracy of the intellectual will differ from 
that of the unintelligent, but, in the end, the lack of ad- 
justment will result in both mental and physical de- 
terioration. The tendency for mental and physical 
activities to separate, to withdraw from each other like 
repellent poles, may seem to be natural, but it is not 
really so. It is the result of acquired habit, due to 
disuse or abuse of normal functions, to artificial living, 
and to faults in our social system. 

Certainly most, if not all, of those who are doers by 
necessity of hard manual labor would be glad to have 
more time in which to cultivate their minds, if not for 
the purpose of deep study, for the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion which lighter mental activities induce. But, owing 
to inherited disinclination and the disuse due to one- 
sided training and habit, many, perhaps most, pro- 
fessional men do not like real work with the hands. 
They may enjoy certain forms of exercise, the sports 
and out-door amusements of the day and season, all 
very well in their place; but in no way do they take 
the place of exercise whose end and object is. the con- 
struction and production of some definite article which 
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demands not only thought, but muscular activity in the 
making. 

The best vocations are those which consist of a com- 
bination of mental and physical activities, an occupation 
depending upon the resources of both mind and body, 
brain and brawn. 

I do not mean merely that the lawyer shall go a tire- 
some way to his court-house, or the minister take his 
regular “constitutional”: some such exercise is demanded 
of every person who wishes to maintain his normal appe- 
tite for food. I mean that these professional men do 
some hand-work that shall bear a definite relation to the 
ends of their professional activities. In this division of 
labor there is retroaction, body and mind are benefited 
equally. 

Vocations like those of the surveyor and civil engineer 
which have not passed into specific differentiation, but 
call the man into the field to measure his boundaries, are 
good examples. 

The physicians’ work is dependent upon theory and 
thinking, and the doctor who cannot or does not use 
them will make a sorry quack; but he must use his 
hands as well, he must pass over tiresome distances, 
he must mix and cut and bind and dress. And, when 
he acquires the tactus eruditus of Holmes, he has joined 
the ranks of the hand-workérs. Asa student, he handled 
in order to acquire his knowledge, and what he did in 
the laboratories and in’the dissecting-room is the test 
of his deserving, not only graduation day, but after he 
goes out into the world. 

The vocation, then, whose activities are purely ‘“ab- 
stract,’’ is one-sided, and cannot develop the boy as he 
ought to be developed. The intellectual part of him 
even will suffer: he will be narrowed to damaging limita- 
tion in the very field to which he gives his undivided 
attention. 

It was the extreme swing to one side or the other, in 
the hand-worker as well as the head-worker, the uneven 
balance, which produced the “gentleman” of our early 
civilization,— 

“When Adam delved and Eve span.” 


And out of it all came not only poor farmers and poor 
lawyers, but class prejudice and bitterness which are 
almost as bad as the physical inadequacy we deplore. 
‘The unnatural arrangement has given rise to the expression 
‘a working man,’ meaning the one who does manual 
labor, and presupposing that the intellectual man does 
nothing. Just as if the brain-worker did not work as 
hard as, and often harder than, his brother on the farm or 
in the factory! And, unfortunately, this so-called man 
of leisure, in his devotion to specialized activities, is sav- 
ing up for his posterity tendencies which may persist. 

I sincerely believe a wise settlement of this matter, 
a combination of mental and physical effort in the con- 
duct of life, the ability and willingness on each side to 
do just so much of each sort of labor as is compatible 
with the normal functioning of body and mind, would 
go a long way, if not all the way, towards solving the 
“labor problem.” It would certainly so ¢hange the dis- 
position of men of “leisure’’ respecting work with the 
hands that he would no longer have a contempt for it 
or the doers of it, and the ‘‘mere laborer” would lose 
the prejudice he now holds against those who “live by 
their wits.” Such a very practicable mutual adjustment 
would usher in the millennium of a real brotherhood of 
man. ‘ 
If our vocation in life is not a fortunate one, if we must 
ply our trade in motionless labor incessantly, losing the 
stimulation of higher centres by vigorous use of the 
muscles our body is supplied with, let us have an avo- 
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cation like carpentering, wood chopping, or—best of all— 
farming and gardening, to which we can turn not only for 
rest, but intellectual quickening. 

4Let us do this instead of wasting our time in a course of 
gymnastics, neither inspiring nor conducive to the best 
physical development. With constructive labor, dulness 
will disappear as mists do in the morning sun, thoughts 
will come trooping into our empty brain cells, the dis- 
tressing problem will solve itself automatically as it were, 
and the way out of our mental dilemma will open up like 
a mountain vista after a storm. While, if we remain 
in our office chair in wearying endeavo- to overtake 
recalcitrant thoughts, we shall succeed, probably, in 
only going to sleep. 

HoLuaLoA, HAwatt. 


A Message. 


‘Thou gentlest soul that ever left this earth 
The richer for its passing! Ye pure eyes 
That saw God’s love through every'vain disguise 
Which wrong or hate could weave to hide its birth! 
Thou dearest heart whose charity did flow 
« Like some clear stream, that through the common day 
Ee Leaves cheer and helpfulness upon its way, 
And fills the need alike of friend and foe!— 
We will remember thee as one who stayed 
Within our House of Life, to lend a grace 
Of joy and blessing where his foot did roam; 
Then, every debt of love and duty paid, 
Lay down at night to sleep a little space, 
And waked, with morn, to find himself at Home. 


—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


Hebrew Ostraca from Samaria.* 


BY DAVID G. LYON, LL.D. 


In 1908 Harvard University began the exploration of 
the large hill in Central Palestine which marks the site of 
the ancient Hebrew capital Samaria. ‘The chief results 
of the year’s work were the discovery of a Roman statue 
of heroic size (probably representing Augustus), a well- 
preserved Roman altar, an imposing stairway, about 
eighty feet broad, and the massive foundation-walls of 
a large building, which was thought to belong to the 
temple built by Herod the Great in honor of|, Augustus. 

The campaign of 1909, in charge of Prof. George A. 
Reisner, ,aided by Mr. jClarence S. Fisher, furnished 
the proof that the temple just mentioned, at the summit 
of the hill, was really the work of Herod. Underneath 
these Roman remains was recovered part of a massive 
Hebrew structure, believed to be the palace of Omri 
and Ahab, consisting of a series of chambers grouped 
around courts. On the western side of the hill the gate- 
way, flanked by two round towers, was investigated, and 
was found to be Roman work resting on older square 
towers of the Greek period, which in turn occupied the 
site of still older Hebrew towers. On the eastern side 
of the hill the extensive ruin, with its monolithic columns 
still in position, was shown to be a basilica adjoining 
the forum of the Herodian city. 

In 1910 the explorations were continued at all the 
points named, but especially in and about the palace 
building at the summit. This building, though not yet 
completely explored, is now known to have covered more 
than one and a half acres, and shows four periods of 
construction, tentatively assigned to Omri, Ahab, Jehu, 
and Jeroboam II. 

The belief that the building was originally erected by 


* From the Harvard Theological Review, advance sheets. 
rom Prof. George A, Reisner. 
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Omri and Ahab was based on archeological grounds, and 
seems greatly strengthened by the discovery of an ala- 
baster vase inscribed with the name of Ahab’s contem- 
porary, Osorkon II. of Egypt. 

Of unusual interest is a series of ostraca found during 
the past summer at the level of the Osorkon vase, and 
comprising some seventy-five fragments of pottery in- 
scribed with records or memoranda in the ancient Hebrew 
character. 

That these inscriptions were originally written not on 

jars, but on fragments, appears from several considera- 
tions: (1) The beginning and ending of the successive 
lines of writing were nicely adapted.to the size of the 
fragment, which in many cases involved crowding at 
the end of a line,or carrying part of the word to the next 
line. (2) The writing crosses the turning lines on the 
fragments at various angles, whereas labels on jars are 
regularly written horizontally. (3) Several fragments, 
each with a separate inscription, fit together, and were 
therefore originally parts of the same vessel, whereas it 
is obvious that the same jar would not need more than 
one label. (4) In two cases the inscriptions seem to be 
labels written on jars before breaking, but these are 
distinguished by great brevity and by the large amount 
of,unwritten surface. 
\:.The script in which these ostraca are written is the 
Phoenician, which was widely current in antiquity. It 
is very different from the so-called square character, in 
which the existing Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible are 
written. It is practically identical with that of the 
Siloam Tunnel inscription, and this fact settles at a stroke 
the disputed question whether that inscription can be 
as old as the time of Hezekiah. Itis also the same as that 
oi the Moabite Stone of Mesha dating from the ninth 
century B.c. This correspondence would suggest the 
eight or ninth century as the date of the ostraca, and 
this view is confirmed by the place of discovery, which 
would cause them to be assigned to the time of Ahab. 

The inscriptions are written in ink with a reed pen in 
an easy, flowing hand, and show a pleasing contrast to 
the stiff forms of Phoenician inscriptions cut in stone. 
The graceful curves give evidence of a skill which comes 
only with long practice. 

In many of the inscriptions the ink is so well pre- 
served that the readings are subject to no doubt, and 
in only a few cases is there uncertainty. Such distinct- 
ness after twenty-eight centuries in a damp soil is a marvel. 
«(The reading of the ostraca is facilitated by the dots 
or strokes of ink, which, in accordance with ancient usage, 
divide the words from one another. There is much 
sameness in the records, so that on many of the broken 
ostraca the missing portions can be supplied with cer- 
tainty. 

With two exceptions all the ostraca seem to have been 
dated, though the date is in some cases broken away. 
This date, composed of the words ‘“‘in the year’’ followed 
by a numeral, stands nearly always at the beginning. 
The years mentioned are the ninth and tenth, which are 
always spelled in full, and two others, apparently the 
eleventh and the thirteenth, which are always expressed 
by figures. No day or month is given, nor, from the nat- 
ure of the case, is any needed, because in stating the 
age of wine or oil the year alone is sufficient. The king’s 
name also is not given, but doubtless the years of the 
reigning king are meant. In all probability this was 
Ahab, as we have already seen. 

In content the inscriptions are brief memoranda con- 
cerning oil and wine. ‘The name of the owner is usually 
given, as well as that of the person or place from which 
the object came... 

Simple as is the ‘reading of these records, the interpre- 
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tation is not always so certain, especially when the names 
of several men are mentioned. But in general the ostraca 
seem to be labels attached to jars, or groups of jars, in 
the cellar or store-house, giving date, ownership, and 
origin of the jars, with the nature of their contents. 
Where no owner is mentioned, as is the case with most 
of the jars from the Tell, the palace is probably the owner. 
This Tell, or Vineyard of the Tell, was perhaps one of 
the royal vineyards. Where several names of men are 
mentioned, we have perhaps cases of joint ownership, 
whether of a single jar or of a group of jars of wine or 
oil. In this regard No. 14 is instructive, the names of 
several owners being followed by the number of jars 
belonging to each. 

Of special interest are the proper names found on these 
ostraca. From the nature of the records the names of 
gods appear only as elements in the formation of the 
names of men. Thus the general word for God, ’£I, 
occurs in Elisha‘, ’Elnathan, and possibly in ’ Elésh (abbre- 
viated from ’ Elisha‘ (?)),’Elb@ and ’Eld. The quiescents 
being rarely expressed in these ostraca, the pronunci- 
ation must in many cases be considered as tentative only. 

As might be expected, Ba‘al occurs in several names, 
as Ba‘ala, Ba‘alzamar, Ba‘alézakar, Ba‘alme‘ont, and 
"Abiba‘al. ‘The Book of Kings reports a great devel- 
opment of Baal-worship in Israel during the reign of 
Ahab, whose queen, daughter of Ethbaal, king of Tyre, 
was specially devoted to this cult. 

The name of Israel’s god occurs with about equal fre- 
quency. Naturally it nowhere occurs in the full form 
Y H W H, any more than in Biblical compounds. But 
the form Y H W, common in Biblical compounds, and 
the form Y H, found both separately and in compounds, 
are also absent in the ostraca. If the W is consonantal, 
the pronunciation may have been Yawa:; if vocalic, it was 
probably Y¢é, as in so many Biblical names. 

In two names the Y W forms the first half of the 
word; namely, Ydyada‘ and YVéyashib. In six others 
it is the second element, as Badyé, Gadyé, Yeda‘yé (the 
same as Yéyada‘ just given, the two elements of the 
name being reversed), Maranyd, ‘Egelyé, and Shemaryé. 
Of these names Gadyé occurs on twelve of the ostraca, 
Yeda‘yé on two, and Shemaryé on four. 

Ot names of men a considerable number are found, 
many of them having Biblical equivalents. It is inter- 
esting to note that, while some of these names are men- 
tioned several times in the Bible, a great many of them 
occur in the account of the reign of David. But this 
is not surprising, since the interval between David and 
Ahab is only about one century. 

' Of the names of places mentioned in the ostraca 
SKM must be Shechem. Other place-names seem to 
be Khasoreth, Shaphtan, ’Aza, Yasat, Qasah, and Sag. 

Now itis evident that these ostraca have great interest 
for the epigraphist and the Hebraist. They are the 
earliest specimens of Hebrew writing which have ever 
been found, and in amount they exceed by far all known 
ancient Hebrew inscriptions. Moreover, they are the 
first Palestinian records of this nature to be found. Of 
particular interest, too, are the proper names, especially 
those compounded with the names Ba‘al and Y0. 

It is not improbable that thousands of such records 
may exist at Samaria. In some part of the hill, less over- 
turned than the summit has been by the burrowing of 
later builders, it is likely that multitudes of business docu- 
ments await the explorer, documents giving records of 
sale, barter, contract, and all phases of private and social 
transactions. 

More than this, may we not even hope for historical 
records? We know that the kings of Israel had their 
court annalists. And, while we may be sure that their 
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work was committed mainly to perishable material, 
other parts of it may have been written on stone, pot- 
tery, or clay. Such possibility is enough to kindle the 
imagination of every student of Palestinian history. 

With this year’s campaign the first Harvard expedi- 
tion to Samaria closes. The work of preparing the results 
for publication is now well advanced. Including the 
publication, the cost of the undertaking has been sixty- 
five thousand dollars, which is fifteen thousand dollars 
more than the original gift for this purpose. By these 
generous gifts, which have made possible this first expe- 
dition, Mr. Jacob H. Schiff has added another to his 
notable contributions to the cause of learning. 

But: so large is the area of ancient Samaria that the 
great bulk of the exploration still remains to be done. 
While the hill has been mainly attacked at what is prob- 
ably its most complicated, and architecturally its richest, 
portion, and while the results in certain directions have 
far exceeded our expectations, it is usually the unexpected 
that happens in exploration, and the other parts of the 
hill may yield treasures more surprising than Herod’s 
temple, Ahab’s palace, or the ostraca records. 

It is therefore earnestly to be hoped that the work may 
not stop with this first expedition, but that other patrons 
of research may see the opportunity for further discovery 
which the hill of Samaria presents. The claim of Samaria, 
in comparison with Greek and Roman sites, is particularly 
strong, since remains from classical antiquity are already 
abundant, whereas, notwithstanding much excavation 
in Palestine, the work at Samaria is the first to bring to 
light important remains of the early Hebrew times. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. k 


On enjoying Life. - 


What are we to say of those great spirits whose note 
has been that of renunciation, as the way of human per- 
fection? We are writing under the impression of the 
death of Tolstoy, the noblest soul the world has seen in 
our time. We think of Tolstoy as following in the line 
of Saint Francis, of Saint Louis, of Saint Paul, of the 
men who have given up all that ministers to the world’s 
ambitions to its thirst of pleasure. But look deeper into 
these lives. The saints, and the Master they followed, 
never renounced the good of the world; no, nor the joy 
of living. Jesus was the happiest being in the world of 
the first century, and Francis of Assisi in the thirteenth. 
They accepted the joy of the senses, only in a simpler 
and a larger way. They had nothing, that they might 
possess all. Was there a soul elsewhere who felt as 
deeply as they the glory of the sunrise, the song of birds, 
the fellowship with all creatures, the thrill of human 
society, the happiness of loving, the joy of uttermost 
giving? They showed men the lesson our stilted, la- 
bored civilization is to-day most in need of,—that not the 
rich and the luxurious only, but all men, those most 
naked of everything that wealth commands, have a 
glorious world to live in, if only they will use it well. 
Their independence of the sense-life, what did that teach? 
Not that the sense-life is evil, but that its pleasures are 
the toys and sweets with which God regales the child-life, 
delights that, as the soul grows, may be put aside for 
the deeper things in view. And the cross which Jesus 
mounted, in whose way these men followed, was it not 
what Maurice Hewlett’s Senhouse says of it? ‘“‘Why do 
women mourn Christ on His cross? Where else would 
He choose to be? A royal giver! To have the thing to 
give—and to give it all!” . 

We are missing the lesson of life, the plain duty it 
enjoins upon us, if we do not enjoy it. We talk of ser- 
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vice to our fellow, but there is no better service we can 
render than to show him a smiling face. That is our 
personal advertisement of the fact that God’s world is a 
good one, and that he may take heart in believing it. 
Enjoyment is to be cultivated as a virtue, to be culti- 
vated because it is largely an art. It is from our stu- 
pidity that we so often miss it. As Sydney Smith says, 
“Many in this world run after felicity like an absent 
man hunting for his hat, while all the time it is on his 
head or in his hand.’ They run after the thing that is 
out of reach, and curse the distance between them and 
it; and all the while they have ten thousand better 
things within their grasp. ‘‘God’s in his heaven,” sings 
the poet; yes, and in his earth, too, and that is why it is 
good to be alive-—The Christian World. 
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BY REV. A. W. RIHBANY. 


What things were gain to me, these I counted loss for Christ.— 
Pui. iii. 7. 

It is a well-known fact that in his theory of evolution 
Charles Darwin makes natural selection the chief agent 
in the origination and maintenance of species. And 
what is known as natural selection is a natural process 
or method by which the fittest organisms under the con- 
ditions are preserved, while the less fit are allowed to 
perish. 

Growth in Nature is characterized by an enormous 
profusion of offspring. Living beings tend to increase 
at an amazingly high ratio. Naturalists tell us that 
one single codfish has been known to lay as many as 
six million eggs within a year. If all this progeny were 
allowed to live and breed, one single fish would, in the 
course of four years, pack the ocean solid with its species. 
One dandelion stem, were all its seeds permitted to live 
and breed, would in ten years cover the entire life-sus- 
taining surface of the earth. 

But Nature is the great selective breeder. She seizes 
upon the few choice varieties and resolves all other living 
things to their first principles. Thus the fierce struggle 
for existence goes on; and this earth, as it has been from 
the beginning, will remain to the end, a vast and bloody 
battle-field. 

In all this, one fact stands out great and impressive, 
and it is this: There is in Nature a selective power which 
seems to know what it is doing. Much of the doing of 
this power as yet baffles the understanding of man. Much 
of it bewilders his mind, strains his faith and hope to the 
limits of their elasticity, imbitters his love; but, on the 
other hand, enough of the working of that great Power 
has been known to man to merit his profound reverence. 
Man—and when I say man I mean that portion of the 
human family which seeks to know things as they are 
and in their right relations, which is never reluctant to 
ask questions nor afraid to accept legitimate conclusions 
—has known enough of the workings of that unseen 
Power to lead him to bow before it in humble adoration 
and cry, ‘‘Marvellous are thy works, O Lord, and that 
my soul knoweth right well.” 

Man, as the child of Omnipotence, is himself also a 
selective intelligence. For example, out of the vast 
wilderness of vegetable life he has selected for his food and 
pleasure a few varieties upon which he has bestowed 
much special care. To him the value of all the vegetable 
kingdom centres in these few varieties. 
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Of the habitable portions of the whole earth man has 
chosen for his abode the rich and productive plains and 
river valleys. In these he finds the worth of the earth 
and the fulness thereof. For the possession of these 
bread-yielding portions of the earth the cruellest wars 
in history have been waged. Just think of the blood 
which has been shed for the possession of the valleys of the 
Ganges, the Euphrates, the Nile, the Danube, the Rhine, 
and the Mississippi! It all tells the same story,—the 
struggle for existence, selection. Again, every gesture, 
every facial expression, is the result of a long selective 
process. ‘The aimless movements of the babe, the aim- 
less wanderings of those little hands} eyes, and feet, are 
reduced by mental specialization into a comparatively 
few significant and, maybe, artistic gestures. 

What is art and sculpture? Processes of selection 
and higher organization. The selective genius of a 
Phidias or a Michael Angelo touches the marble and 
granite of the hills, and they rise from their cold death 
and group themselves into forums, temples, and cathe- 
drals: they are transformed into birds and flowers and 
human faces which smile and weep, and actually elicit 
sympathy. Thus through this process of selection, 
out of a mere profusion of stone upon the face of the 
earth, we have a few stones whose companionship is 
pleasing and elevating. 

No value can be placed upon existence in general. 
You cannot place a value upon this world as a whole. 
You cannot fix the worth of humanity in general. Values 
are created and fixed by specialization and selection. 
The world is valuable with reference to certain good things 
in it. Humanity is good with reference to certain char- 
acteristics and certain personalities. The law of se- 
lection and the survival of the fittest embraces all things, 
and operates alike in the world of matter and the world © 
of spirit. Ideals as well as organisms have to struggle 
for existence and be subject to selection. The man in 
the parable (Matt. xiii. 45) sold all that he had and pur- 
chased the pearl of great price. This merchant had other 
jewels which were valuable, but in this particular pearl 
he found a higher variety which no number of smaller 
pearls, however great, could equal in worth. It compelled 
him to sell all that he had and own it! ‘The parable of 
the ‘“‘net which was cast into the sea and gathered of 
every kind” (Matt. xiii. 47) teaches the same lesson and 
witnesses for the law of selection. It “gathered of every 
kind’; but the value of all this catch was not in this 
generality, ‘“every kind,” it was in the good fishes which 
were selected and “gathered into vessels’’ while the bad 
were ‘“‘cast away.” 

Our text tells us how the great apostle of Christianity 
exercised the law of spiritual selection. All that was 
gain to him he counted loss for Christ. ‘Yea, verily,” 
he says, “and I count all things to be loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for 
whom I suffered the loss of all things, and do count them 
but refuse, that I may gain Christ.” Paul the legalist, 
the Pharisee, sought for many years to hush the severe 
conflict within him. As a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee, 
who was “zealous for the law,” he sought that peace by 
the way of the law: he studied it, loved it, observed its 
ordinances and ceremonials, but no relief came. At 
last a new variety of spiritual power crossed his pathway; 
it spoke soothingly to the inner man; it calmed the dis- 
turbed depths and revealed the luminous heights. The 
soul of Paul, the zealous Pharisee, was happy enough 
to perceive the matchless worth of the vision. At last, 
after those many years of eager watchfulness, the type of 
higher manhood has arrived; old things must pass away; 
all things must be sacrificed for the possession of this new 
life of the spirit. Now we can better understand the 
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meaning and ‘feel the force of “I do count them all but 
refuse!’’—all his former conceptions of the religious life 
and all inherited traditions. What a great testimony 
for ey law of selection and the preference for the higher 
type! 

Christianity itself won its way in the world by this law 
of selection. It appeared as a new type of religion, a 
religion of personal purity and of love, touching at its 
one end the fountain head of divine grace and at the 
other the festering depths of human misery. It appeared 
among the sterile, decaying, national religions as personal 
experience, and, happily for the world, it was not known 
then by any thirty-nine articles of creed. Men turned 
to it from their fashionable dissipations, from the con- 
fused noises of collapsing empires, from the desolations 
of pagan legalism, and found peace. In those small, 
mean Christian gatherings there prevailed the spirit 
of a “new commandment” which touched the heart 
deeply and tenderly and gave Christianity its great 
initial impulse. It is often asked, Io what do you at- 
tribute the success of Christianity? There is no more 
miracle here than in the success of the American Beauty. 
Christianity has succeeded and survived the flight of 
nineteen centuries, in spite of all the doctrinal preaching 
which has afflicted the world in its name, simply because 
there is that in it which gives joy and peace to the human 
heart. And how long will Christianity live? So long as 
it is capable to meet the deepest needs and to satisfy the 
highest aspirations of the human soul. It must con- 
stantly struggle to keep its place in human nature ac- 
cording to the law of spiritual selection. 

How does this principle of selection apply to you and 
to me? We are liberals and would not be anything else. 
For us, either liberalism or no church. But is our liber- 
alism merely a process of analysis? If so, then it is worth- 
less. To analyze the dust of the earth chemically and 
separate the gold from the dross can be of no benefit to 
man unless he is able to put the gold into the use into which 
the dross cannot be put. Analysis in religion is valuable 
only as the instrument of a selective purpose. ‘The spir- 
‘itual life needs such a purpose. Life should not be a 
mere school of comparative réligion. It can be of no 
value to know what the Buddhists and the Mohamme- 
dans and the Christians believe. The value of such a 
study in the practical religious life lies in the ability of 
the mind of the student to discern and assimilate the 
divine spirit which permeates in various degrees all these 
religions. 

Our great Teacher, Jesus, was himself a selective 
spiritual genius. “The statement is correct that he taught 
nothing which was new, nothing which cannot be found 
in some form in the Old Testament and the teaching of 
the rabbis. Jesus’ greatness rests upon his great se- 
lective purpose. He was not bound to what was written, 
he had the affinity for what was good. Says Montefiore, 
the noted English Jewish scholar, that Jesus’ combining 
of the two great commandments, love to God and love 
to man, and making them the foundation beams of his 
gospel was surely a brilliant dash of spiritual genius. 
Indeed it was not only in this case, but in all his teachings. 
It is in this sense that I believe in the leadership of Jesus. 
Not that I accept as his teaching all the words ascribed 
to him in the New Testament, not that I believe in the 
devil and in hell as he is said to have believed, but I 
accept his leadership as one whose great sustaining views 
of religion were not these belated doctrines, but the 
eternal verities which grow in worth and influence with 
the flight of ages. I follow his attitude toward God and 
man, his spirit as expressed in the matchless prayer of 
Gethsemane which reveals the greatest selective spiritual 
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Again, permit me to say that a profusion of religious 
feeling is not religion any more than the antics of the 
babe are elocution and the marble strata queens of art. 
Those religious feelings which usually flood revivals 
and make many imagine they are Christians are not 
religion, they are simply the raw material of which a 
religious life may be constructed. Religion is those 
feelings highly specialized by constant selection,—feel- 
ings wrought into character, fleeting inclinations into 
a sense of duty, and roving ideas into firm convictions. 
Constant vigilance is the price of a firm selective purpose. 
Sluggishness of spirit means arrest of development and 
decay. ‘Seek and ye shall find,” and the beautiful and 
majestic law of God decrees that when the seeking ceases 
the finding also ceases, and retrogression sets in. How 
wise and beautiful! One of the things I dislike most 
strongly about the old theology is its teaching of salva- 
tion given, the kingdom of God bestowed, heaven granted, 
etc. All this is foam. We possess only that which we 
make part of ourselves by our own choice and effort. 

A steady choice of the things which endure made 
powerful by steady endeavor secures for us our divine 
heritage. Would.a person bless the labor of every day? 
Let him, before addressing himself to the duties of each 
day, pray with all his heart, ‘Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditations of my heart be acceptable in thy 
sight, O Lord, my rock and my redeemer.” Let him 
select the spirit of this prayer to direct his activities 
each day, and his choice will create in him a new type of 
manhood. “Seek and ye shall find,’’—seek the things 
which give real peace and joy, counting all other things 
as refuse,—and ye shall not be dismayed. 

Finally, when we survey our present humanity with 
all its woes and pains, strifes and hatreds, let us hope 
and labor earnestly for the realization of the dreams and 
visions of the saints and poets of the ages, who could see 
from their lonely heights that the selective purpose of 
the divine spirit was destined to 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand,” 
and crown the toils of nature with a perfected humanity- 
Inspired by this thought, let us choose daily to “seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.”’ 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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We need only obey. ‘There is guidance for each of us, 
and by lowly listening we shall hear the right word.— 


R. W. Emerson. 
& 


The one who will be found in trial capable of great 
acts of love, is ever the one who is always doing consider- 
ate small ones.—F.. W. Robertson. 


& 


We call him the ‘‘God of our fathers,’ and we feel that 
there is some stability at centre, while we can tell our 
cares to One listening at our right hand, by whom they 
are remembered and removed.—/. Martineau, 


rd 


Endeavor to be patient in bearing with the defects 
and infirmities of others, of what sort soever they be; 
for that thyself also hast many failings which must be 
borne with by others. If thou canst not make thyself 
such an one as thou wouldest, how canst thou expect to 
have another in all things to thy liking?—Thomas 4 
Kempis. 
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Lips of Music.* 


There is more than a bit of the merely 
fantastic in Miss Porter’s saying that she 
writes under the sign of the three moons; 
for there are at least three distinct elements 
in these poems which are grouped under the 
names of three moon goddesses, Artemis, 
Selene, and Hecate. The first represents 
pure joy in Nature, to which this singer 
thrills with a delight that is evidently keen 
and vivid. Particularly is this true of her 
joy in the sea, the freedom and largeness 
of what Emerson calls ‘‘the plentiful, the 
opaline, the strong.’ In some of these 
verses you get the good salt smell of the 
water; see the grim old rocks, covered with 
gold-brown seaweed; note the wild gulls 
flying, and the white-winged ships dipping 
down to the horizon. Indeed, this rapture 
for the sea is, we think, about the strongest 
element in Miss Porter’s poetry. 

Then there is another phase of the moon, 
represented by Selene, who stands for love, 
or, in general, for our human wants and needs. 
It may even be that this love is, as men say, 
unrequited, though the wise man knows 
that “‘true love cannot be unrequited: it 
transcends the unworthy object, and soars 
and burns with the gods of the empyrean.” 
This note Miss Porter strikes, as Browning 
has so often struck it, as in “Another 
Way of Love” or “Their Last Ride To- 
gether.” 

And, finally, there is that phase of the 
moon, represented by Hecate, pale and 
dreadful goddess, as seen in the tragic aspect 
of things, the contemplation of the darker 
and more inexplicable side of life. 

It is to be noticed that, though Miss 
Porter’s verses are in form lyrical, and some 
of them have even been set to music, the 
lyrical—that is, the purely singing impulse— 
is not perhaps the strongest element in them. 
They ,are indeed lyrical in the old classic 
sense that they are expressions of personal 
thought and feeling. But perhaps they are 
sometimes rather too full of a thought that 
needs a little unravelling, the words them- 
selves are occasionally too difficult to make 
them quite as simple as we suppose songs 
should be. One does not wish to stop to 
think about what a line of a song may pos- 
sibly mean, though this fact might not 
make these verses less interesting as poems. 

As we have said, the nature poems seem 
to us the most felicitous, and particularly the 
songs of the sea. We hear its ‘‘ wailing 
rote’”’ that suggests the heart’s prescience of 
coming ill. Or a few touches give us a 
rock pool, with, in miniature, its old sea 
sorceries and its hint of the ocean’s ‘“‘ Medusa 
graces.” Sometimes, color and sound are 
identified, as where the fog burns off from 
the island, and almost appeals as much to the 
ear as to the eye,—‘‘a clear, exultant clang 
of conquering color.’”’ The poem called 
“The Secret of the Place,’ with its mixture 
of daisy field and great ocean breadth brings 
to our mind some happy island that we know 
and love, with a quiet path to the little 
doorway, and over all the vivid sky, and a 
sound in our ears of the immemorial laughter 
ef the sea. Truly, on such a day, in such 
a place, ‘‘life is sweet, sweet.” Again, in 
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“Those’’Brown Mummers,” we have the; 
grim old rocks, with gold-brown seaweed over 
them, squatting there like little gnomes, as if 
they were chattering to themselves, and 
laughing at the follies and vanities of men. 
We think Mrs. Thaxter, who, perhaps best 
of all the moderns, has interpreted the sea 
for us, would have liked this poem. As to the 
poems of love, we should say, in general, 
that they are not quite simple enough. Of 
course, there are all sorts of love. Love 
may be “strong and still and wise,’’ or terrible 
as an army with banners. -Thus an old 
writer, after speaking of the love of Daphnis 
and Chloe, of Romeo and Juliet, says: 
“Vet all love is not such, even though 
potent. Nay, this passion hath as large 
scope as any for allying itself with every 
operation of the soul; so that it shall acknowl- 
edge an effect from the imagined light of 
unproven firmaments, and have its scale 
set to the grander orbits of what hath been 
and shall be.” It is this higher, larger love 
which Miss Porter portrays. She happily 
symbolizes it by the various holy-days of 
the church. Love has continuous sanctity, 
and is of ‘‘the order of perpetual adoration.” 
The lover may even prove unworthy or 
slight and fleeting. What matter? Did 
the supreme joy of loving really go when the 
light love fled? ‘‘Did she go, or does she 
stay?’’? So we remember, in the Persian 
fable, holy Rabia, in her suffering, does not 
even know “that she is chastised ‘at’ all.” 
Thus, ‘“‘the second vintage” of this nobler 
love may be as fruitful, as graciously sweet, 
as the first. To all this we agree; but yet, 
perhaps, Miss Porter would do well to con- 
sider, in her representation of this supreme 
emotion, what Mr. Henry Sedgwick pointed 
out in an acute essay on Emerson’s diagnosis 
of love, that perhaps the first handsome tenor, 
with a passion in his throat, may really give 
us a better idea of love than many a phi- 
losopher. ‘The third division of these poems 
considers the tragic aspect of life. But here, 
too, the tragic rapture may be as intense, 
certainly as purifying in its pity and tenor, 
as the joy in nature or in love. ‘The soul, 
sincerely desiring self-knowledge and self- 
purification, even at the cost of pain, must 
always cry :— 

“‘Winnow me, Life! winnow and sift me! 
Harrow me, Fate! harrow and lift me! 
Aught but the best, purge me from, shrive 

me!” 

It is not in the well-dressed comedy of life, 

where we sit in our best clothes and smile 

at each other, that we drink of the deepest 
wells. Forever is it ‘Tragic Art for soul’s 
uplifting.” 

The special criticism we have to make here 
is that Miss Porter’s phrasing is sometimes 
too difficult for true poetic art. Poetry, of 
course, need not always exactly hit Milton’s 
definition, and be ‘‘simple, sensuous, and 
passionate”’ ; there may be a poetry of the in- 
tellect, as of Lucretius, and of Browning 
in our own day. But, certainly, Miss Porter 
occasionally uses too difficult words, as 

“‘Flung intense as a prayer 
On acquist of pure desire’’; 
or 
“QO embryonic Will, your chemic leap,”’ etc., 


in a poem on the scientific process of evolu- 
tion. Surely, science must be converted 
into something different from pure science 
if it is to become poetry!—that thing “of 
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spirit, fire, and dew.’ ®erhaps George 
Meredith accomplished this‘almost impossible 
feat in one or two marvellous sonnets in 
“Modern Love’’; but then one must be a 
veritable Galahad to sit in this “‘seat peril- 
ous.” 

To conclude, this tragic rapture, the joy 
springing from sorrow, the keen delight of 
knowing that one’s soul is deemed too noble 
to languish in sensuous ease, never touched 
by the artist hand of Pain, is at least one of 
the moods which all high poetry has es- 
sayed; and Miss Porter has not shrunk from 
this most difficult. path. That her feet 
stumble-a little in that arduous road does 
not invalidate the fact that she has greatly 
dared the heroic quest, and her “‘lips of 
music’”’ often breathe a genuine song. 


HusBanp and THE ForBIDDEN GUESTS. 
Two plays by John Corbin. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.— 
In an interesting preface Mr. Corbin gives 
us the ideas that are at the bottom of this 
extraordinary drama. Ibsen, he thinks, 
did not go far enough, or at least not far 
enough in the right direction. He shows 
us woman in revolt,—Nora in the Doll’s 
House, and, at the very extreme of protest 
against things in general,—a wild, demoniac 
power let loose in the universe,—Hedda 
Gabler. This is the protest for individual 
freedom, but not, Mr. Corbin claims, the 
true protest to be made in behalf of the 
higher social order. ‘‘ To-day the world is 
full of outmoded Noras, still seeking, ab- 
surdly, heroically, pathetically, the ‘miracle’ | 
which shall restore them to their birthright 
of an economic status and a vital function.” 
What these women should do, according to 
Mr. Corbin, is to acknowledge their real 
part in the universe,—to bear and rear 
children, and plenty of them (this would 
suit Col. Roosevelt), that out of these large 
families some few may emerge, like Benjamin 
Franklin from seventeen children, as a sort 
of super-men, to lead the world. Accord- 
ingly, this play is about a heroine and her 
husband who have declined to have chil- 
dren, and whose lives are consequently a 
dismal failure. ‘‘Husband” is a not ‘half- 
bad kind of man, and there are great possi- 
bilities of good in the wife; but they are 
simply disenchanted. Hence, when a cer- 
tain sprig of English nobility drifts upon the 
scene, the wife is ready to fall a prey to his 
not very apparent graces, and is, indeed, 
about to run away with him. However, 
ere it is too late she finds out his miscella- 
neous worthlessness, and decides to remain 
with her husband and make the best of his 
not very heroic nature. This does not seem 
to be a very great plot; but, as in Ibsen’s 
plays,—and, for that matter, in the old 
Greek drama,—the greater part of the action 
has all gone before, and we only have the 
crisis of the problem. If we are interested 
in the idea itself, we can perhaps enjoy 
having the roofs taken off our neighbors’ 
houses, and some rather odd persons moving 
about in their destined path, that destiny 
being involved, as in the Sophoclean drama, 
in the subtleties of their character, and as 
portentous with fate as the dooms that 
overhung the house of Cdipus. Here is 
“the new woman,”’ who, like Ibsen’s Nora, 
says, ‘“‘Since I don’t love Tony,’’—“hus- 
band,’”’—‘‘to live with him can be only 
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sinful.” Hence, if she does love Iffley, is it 
not easily demonstrable that she should run 
away with him? The Forbidden Guests is a 
striking little play, in which, after her hus- 
band’s death, the poor widow has a vision 
of her unborn son and daughter and the 
father who upbraids her for her wilful 
childlessness. It is really effective, and 
might be a valuable weapon in the hands 
of those who are just now proclaiming the 
imperative need of the study of eugenics. 
But, then, it well may be that those who 
cherish the good old days of Robertson 
(of Caste and School) will hold up hands 
of horror at this new drama, devoted to the 
exploitation of ideas which descend from 
Ibsen—and afterwards! 


SUB-CONSCIOUS PHENOMENA. By Hugo 
Miinsterberg, Theodore Rebot, Pierre Janet, 
Joseph Jastrow, Bernard Hast, and Morton 
Prince. Boston: Richard G. Badger.— 
Is there any realm of the sub-conscious any- 
way? The psychologists, the psychothera- 
pists, and the physicians must fight it out 
between them, the average layman not 
knowing enough even to begin the discussion. 
In this volume half a dozen experts tell us 
their conclusions in this matter. There are 
at least some six meanings of the term “‘sub- 
conscious.’”’ Perhaps this (Prof. Miinster- 
berg’s) second type is as generally intelli- 
gible as any. ‘“‘Sub-conscious ideas are 
dissociated or split-off ideas,—split off from 
the main personal consciousness... in such 
fashion that the subject is entirely unaware 
of them, though they are not inert, but 
active.’ Under extraordinary conditions 
this sub-conscious self may become the 
dominant self. Dr. Morton Prince prefers 
the term ‘“‘co-conscious,’”’ ‘‘partly to express 
the notion of co-activity of a second con- 
sciousness, partly to avoid the ambiguity 
of the conventional term due to its many 
meanings.”’ Hartmann ‘‘conceived the sub- 
conscious as a second personality concealed 
beneath the surface of our ordinary con- 
sciousness.’’ Whatever this mysterious sense 
or entity is, there is evidently here a wide 
field for explanation. We recall Stevenson’s 
powerful imagining, the terrible Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde, there being a possible Mr. 
Hyde with his devilish cruelty lurking in 
every one of us. And there is that hideous 
story by W. H. Mallock, An Immortal 
Soul, where the heroine is by turns an 
angelic creature and a passionate demon. 
Again, there is the real psychological ‘‘case”’ 
of the young woman who alternates between 
the fastidious ‘‘Miss Beauchamp” and the 
very rough diamond, ‘‘Sally.’’ Finally 
there is that very puzzling realm of dreams, 
so important that physicians are now 
asking their neurotic patients, who come to 
them hardly knowing the cause of their 
ailments: What are you dreaming about? 
From this phenomenon of dreams, the 
sub-conscious welling up, the doctors dis- 
cover the real source of the sufferer’s trouble. 
“Yes, that is the difficulty. Here in your 
dreams are your long-suppressed desires 
coming to life. This is what you have 
wanted to do or be, and its suppression has 


brought you to this pass. Your sub- 
conscious self is your true self.”’ After this, 


and much more of which we have all been 
hearing of late, is there any good reason for 
doubting that ‘‘sub-conscious phenomena”’ 
are real manifestations? 
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THE RELIGION OF THE Dawn! By Charles 
E. St. John. Boston: American Unitarian 
Association. 60 cents net.—The significant 
lines from the Persian, ‘‘ The Exhortation of 
the Dawn,” long known by many of us, are 
appropriately chosen as giving the attitude 
of the religion for to-day, the attitude of him 
who faces that quarter of the heavens 
whence the light is sure to break. Mr. St, 
John’s is the good gospel of “freedom through 
culture,’—Vanhagen von Ense’s motto,— 
of truth won through faithful doing of the 
will, as it is each day revealed; obedience 
to the inward voice, enlightened, indeed, by 
all that we can acquire through study and 
experience, which speaks louder than any 
outward authority. ‘‘Authority’”’ itself is 
“a question of personal judgment.’’ ‘‘We 
can only be open-minded and self-reliant; 
and surely, at last, the truth will clarify 
itself in our various minds. Human intelli- 
gence is a competent power.’’ With such 
illumination we may come to hold as es- 
tablished certain great fundamental ideas, 
as, e.g., the personality of God. ‘‘With all 
my heart,” says Mr. St. John, ‘“‘I rebel 
against the modern tendency to say that 
God is not a person. He is a person, just 
as much as my soul is a person destined to 
outlive my body.’ That is, God is no 
mere ‘‘stream of tendency,’ a mere ‘‘ Power 
not ourselves’’ which might as well work for 
evil as for good. Human life, as we know 
it to-day, has been ‘“‘developed through 
form after form, until, after many ages, it 
produced a form that could think.’ But 
this thinking form is certainly not ‘‘the sub- 
conscious self, the subliminal consciousness,” 
of which we hear so much, perhaps too much, 
to-day. Rather does this author hold with 
W. EE. Henley, who declares in his somewhat 
audacious lines, ‘‘I am the master of my 
fate, I am the Captain of my soul.’”’ Of the 
place of Jesus in this Religion of the Dawn: 
“His one intention was to lift men’s hearts 
up to the moral life and to a splendid faith 
in God. It was necessary for him to face 
sacrifice; but the important thing was not 
the sacrifice, but the service.’ The Re- 
ligion of the Dawn is thus a cheerful, brave 
facing of ‘‘the facts of life and the Consti- 
tution of the Universe,’ in which attitude 
the reality of God and the soul’s longing 
for complete harmony with his will are of 
prime significance. 


THE Cat, oF THE Nation. A Plea for 
taking Politics out of Politics. By David 
Starr Jordan. Boston: American Unita- 
rian Association. $1 net.—We have heard 
of a man who said that his minister had no 
right to preach against the convictions, 
political or otherwise,—and so against the 
pockets,—of those who sat in the pews. 
And we knew of another who declared that 
it was high treason for a college president to 
speak his mind if his mind didn’t happen to 
agree with that of the college corporation. 
Certainly, these now seem voices from the 
Dark Ages; the ministers have so gained the 
courage of their convictions, and the college 
presidents have taken the reins in their 
own hands and drive the corporations. 
Certainly Dr. Jordan is not wanting in 
courage or convictions. There is hardly a 
subject now up for discussion in the world of 
business, society, or politics,—not to speak of 
religion—that this stirring speaker does not 
utter some strong word concerning it. Such 
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topics as these are briefly considered: the 
Cost of Living, the Tariff, Conservation of 
our Natural Forces, Cuba and the Philippines, 
the Right—or otherwise—of Possessing Great 
Fortunes, Civil Service, the Plague, Pure 
Food, etc. On all these matters Dr. Jordan 
has something vital tosay. He is as vigorous 
as Col. Roosevelt—and we can say no fairer 
than that—as to what goes to the making of 
a decent citizen of our great republic. 
“There is nothing in forms of government 
which will maintain a nation if manhood fails. 
Men who can take care of themselves are 
by the fact a part of democracy. Men who 
cannot are by the fact the subjects of tyr- 
anny.” Or is it the amassing of great 
fortunes? Dr. Jordan predicts that ‘within 
three generations every vast accumulation 
of property made in the United States will 
be dissipated, or else applied to public uses, 
the latter in some cases almost a matter of 
course.”” So, in less than a hundred pages 
many of our puzzling national problems 
are set before us in terse and vigorous 
sentences which, whether we agree with the 
writer or not, inevitably force us to think 
about them if we never thought before. 


Jupita. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Martin Schiitze. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.25 net.—We can hardly agree with 


the young clergyman who said that he 
never quoted anything verbatim, but just 
put it into his own words, and diluted it a 
little, as he thought his hearers liked it in 
this shape better, though it might not be so 
strong! Mr. Schtitze has not always steered 
clear of this snag of dilution. The old 
apocryphal story of Judith is, of course, a 
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very good one for dramatic treatment, but 
the present treatment is not always specially 
dramatic. At its best it is good, dignified 
blank verse, but lacking the splendor, for 
instance, of some of Stephen Phillips’s brill- 
iant and shining lines in Herod. Judith’s 
description of the God she worships is a fair 
example of such dignified verse:— 
“The earth’s foundations melt away before 
Him 
As snowflakes on the lip, the pillars of 
heaven 
As mists before a breeze. The multitudes 
Of earth are as one man to Him, and man 
Is but a breath blownona mountain. Who 
Can stand against Him? 


There are more dramatic lines than this, 
as that describing a fire — 


“A gaunt, straight tongue ascending. As’t 
sought the shortest way to heaven.,’’ 


Or when Judith thus mocks Holofernes for 
his boasting :— 
‘*Ts) that 
The record of a deed the reeling sun 
Dared hardly tell the stars, and they in turn 
Breathe back in whispers to the quaking 
earth?’ 


Humor is hardly Mr. Schtitze’s forte, if we 
can judge from the drunken and supposedly 
humorous talk of Koz and Nophah; but 
then, as Landor says, Milton’s humor is 
sometimes rather ghastly, and ‘‘there is 
nothing less pleasant than the smile of 
Milton.” 


THe INTEREST OF AMERICA IN INTER- 
NATIONAL CONDITIONS. By Capt. A. T. 
Mahan. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50 net.—Capt. Mahan established his 
reputation by his monumental work, The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History. In 
this volume he more directly enters upon 
the subject of international relations, with 
especial reference to the relations existing 
between Germany and Great Britain, and 
their bearing upon the United States. Asina 
recent publication concerning our new dip- 
lomatic duties, so here is plainly revealed a 
new situation, and of course a different and 
far more complicated problem than that 
which faced the earlier years of our republic. 
Whether we like it or not, we are now one 
of the great world powers, and as such 
must, perforce, take an interest in inter- 
national conditions. A. few points in this 
volume may benoted. ‘‘ The rivalry between 
Germany and Great Britain to-day is the 
danger point, not only of European poli- 
tics, but of world politics as well.’’ To this 
is probably due the formation of the Entente, 
Great Britain with France and Russia, ‘two 
nations traditionally antagonistic to her.” 
In Germany there is an organized massing 
of forees, which tells in industrial as in mili- 
tary combinations. The Monroe Doctrine 
is “‘an enunciation of a balance of power by 
the formulation of which the United States 
has established relationship and inclusion 
in the European community.”” ‘‘The Open 
Door is but another way of expressing Balance 
of Power; for it means simply equal oppor- 
tunity, just as balance of power means equal 
independence.”” Capt. Mahan thinks it 
may be questioned “‘whether sound military 
policy may not make the Pacific, rather than 
the Atlantic, the station for the United States 
battle fleet.’”’ Clearly the time of the old 
comparatively simple problems for Ameri- 
can statesmanship has passed away. ‘‘New 
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occasions teach new duties,’ and such a 
clear and vigorous statement as this by 
Capt. Mahan is calculated to throw real 
light on some important aspects of these 
new problems. 


THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. By Borden 
P. Bowne. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.50 net.—This posthumous book 
will certainly increase the reputation of 
Prof. Bowne as a thinker and exponent of 
religious progress. The opening sermon 
on the supremacy of Christ contains little 
that religious people of any kind might not 
willingly accept, although there are a few 
statements which seem to have been made 
in forgetfulness of the fact that much of the 
substance of Christianity was with grati- 
tude accepted by Jesus from those who had 
gone before him, the Hebrew prophets and 
others to us unknown. For instance, there 
is in the New Testament no affirmation of 
immortality more vigorous and beautiful 
than that which may be found in the Wisdom 
of Solomon. One of the most illuminating 
sermons in the volume is that on prayer, 
in which Prof. Bowne states principles which 
are rational, devout, and convincing, but 
in which he excludes much that is commonly 
accepted as prayer and much that by revival- 
ists, as he thinks, does more harm than good. 
In another sermon he makes a distinction 
between what is commonly described as 
religious and what is really religious. That 
is to him not religious which ‘‘concerns itself 
mainly, if not exclusively, with exercises of 
technical devotion and worship, such as 
prayer and church attendance.” Religion 
concerns itself with the myriad activities of 
civilized life. To take any other view of it 
“Gs to make religion only one interest among 
many, and by no means the most important.”’ 
Righteousness applied to all the affairs of 
life, personal and social, is essential to any 
adequate idea of religion. ‘These sermons 
represent the type of orthodoxy of which 
Dr. Gordon is a distinguished exponent, and 
will do much to smooth the path of progress 
for devout souls. 


FRONTIER BatLaps. By Joseph Mills 
Hanson. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1 net.—These spirited poems derive from 
Bret Harte’s miners of Roaring Camp and 
John Hay’s Jim Bludso, with perhaps a 
touch of Rudyard Kipling, and a dash of 
James Whitcomb Riley. This is not at all 
saying that they are not sufficiently original, 
only we catch an occasional glimpse of some 
one of their poetic ancestors. It is the Wild 
West, the lonely outposts of civilization, 
skirmishes with treacherous Indians, the 
kind of people we met in Poker Flat that we 
get here. The Coyoteville Peace Meeting 
reminds us of the scrimmage which followed 
the game which the heathen Chinee “‘did 
not understand,’ and, naturally enough, 
led to ‘‘a bunch of funerals in Coyoteville.”’ 
“Slim Jack Britt of the packet Golden 
Hind” is as brave and makes as little of his 
action as the engineer of the Prairie Belle, 
who just saved other lives at the cost of his 
own. ‘‘Christmas Eve at Kimball,’’ where 
the little child comes stealing into the bar- 
room, and thinks one of the rough fellows 
is Santa Claus, and so, for the time being, 
turns the angry men into lovely and Chris- 
tian gentlemen, dimly suggests The Luck of 
Roaring Camp. ‘The soldier songs about 
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skirmishes on the frontier rather painfully 
imply that there are ‘‘no good Indians but 
dead Indians,’’ though there is plenty of — 
dash and fire in these lines. Indeed, Mr. 
Hanson’s verse has always the merit of 
spirit and go, and easily “fits the crime.” 
Sometimes we have a genuine thrill. For 
often these poems describe the daring deeds 
of brave men, who do a noble act and make 
no fuss about it; and over all is a sense of 
the great wide spaces of field and plain, and 
sometimes of the overhanging heavens, 
which are full of stars. 


~ ULRICH VON HuTTEN, KNIGHT OF THE 
ORDER OF PoETs. By David Starr Jordan. 
Boston: American Unitarian Association. 
60 cents net.—In short space and very 
readable form Dr. Jordan gives the essen- 
tial facts of the life of Von Hutten, and 
some of the great central truths for which he 
stood. That he was a bold man is shown in 
this confession of faith in one of his letters: 
‘“There is but one God, but he has many 
forms and many names—Jupiter, Sol, Apollo, 
Moses, Christ.... But be careful how you 
say that.... When I say Jupiter, I mean 
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Christ and the true God. ‘The coat and the 
beard and the bones of Christ I worship 
not. I worship the living God, who wears no 
coat nor beard, and left no bones upon the 
earth.” After a time MHutten became 
deeply interested in the work of the little 
brown monk of Wittenberg. He threw 
himself passionately into the work of the 
Reformation, his motto, ‘‘The die is cast,’ 
or “‘I have dared it,’ being as decided a 
break with the Romish Church as Luther’s 
“Here I stand; I can do no otherwise: 
God help me. Amen.” Hutten, too, like 
Luther, deserted the language of the classics, 
and began to write in the vernacular, the 
speech “‘understanded by the people.” 
His ‘‘New Song of Ulrich von Hutten” 
stands on the same level with Lvither’s 
“A Mighty Fortress is our God.’”’ Certainly 
its ruling thought is a brave one,— 


‘‘With open eyes I have dared it, and cher- 
ish no regret, 
And, though I fail to conquer, the truth is 
with me yet.” 


Hutten died at the early age of thirty-five. 
Seemingly a failure, he was the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, and by and by, 
though late, such voices are heard. 


THE OLp TEsTaMENT Narrative. By 
Alfred Dwight Sheffield. Boston: Hough- 
ton Miffin Company. $1.50 net.—Since 
Prof. Moulton published his edition of the 
Bible books, treating them as literature, a 
new popular interest has been awakened in 
the subject, fostered by wider scholarship 
and a better general understanding of what 
the Bible is and what it is not. ‘The present 
text gives the Old Testament narrative in 
order and without the repetitions and inter- 
ruptions that make intelligent reading next 
to impossible for one unlearned in modern 
methods of Biblical study. The importance 
of such a book is great, since no one who 
is ignorant of the Bible can lay claim to a 
respectable degree of culture, and whatever 
helps to bring it into more intelligent use 
is valuable. In editing the narrative for 
schools and the general reader, Prof. Sheffield 
has held two considerations uppermost: that 
the translation should do it justice as liter- 
ature and that footnotes should give only 
such matters of fact as explain or supple- 
ment the text. Using, therefore, the classic 
King James Version, the present editor has 
cleared away obscurities made by copyists’ 
errors and incorrect rendering of the Hebrew 
text, wherever modern textual scholarship 
has made this possible. It will be seen that 
this is such a book as many have been waiting 
for, and it may be called one of the first 
fruits, popularly speaking, of that modern 
criticism which is influencing thinking people 
in all sects and denominations to-day. 


TALES FROM THE OLD FRENCH. By Isabel 
Butler. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—The fourteen typical 
medieval tales, here collected, represent the 
art of the Old French story-tellers as they 
exercised it in tales of romance, chivalry, 
or saintly devotion. No single collection 
has ever before given examples of the dif- 
ferent types of tales, the Jais, the fabliaux, 
and the contes dévots and didactiques. The 
translator’s endeavor has been to give some 
idea of the range of the Old French short 
story and also to choose for translation, as 
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far as possible, such tales as have not been 
previously turned into English. She has 
thus produced not only a book interesting 
in itself, but one which opens new ground 
to the reader uneducated in Old French. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Saint of the Twentieth Century, by Fannie 
Bond Rice, tells the story of a minister’s 
efforts for a-better community spirit, and 
incidentally unveils the tragedy of his life 
and its belated romance. It is a picture of 
modern society, with its reform movements, 
its Browning Society, its boarding gossip 
and the rest. The book is published by 
Richard G. Badger. ($1.50.) 


In limp morocco covers with gold letter- 
ing Richard G. Badger prints My Grand- 
mother’s Garden which first appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, and is here coupled with an 
equally pleasant sketch called ‘‘An Orchard 
Ancestral.”” Mary Matthews Bray is the 
author, and she has succeeded in vivifying 
garden memories of the past that will awaken 
equally dear recollections in others. The 
gardens of our grandmothers with fragrant, 
old-fashioned flowers, and one bed for herbs, 


-were veritable places of romance, and they 


are fitly celebrated in prose and verse. 


Wallace D. Wattles is the writer and 
Elizabeth Towne of Holyoke, Mass., is the 
publisher of a little book on The Science of 
Being Well, which undertakes to teach the 
Certain Way of thinking and acting which 
constitutes perfect health. About half the 
book concerns the mental attitude and en- 
courages the unquestioning faith in health 
which restores vital energy. The later chap- 
ters give specific directions for eating, 
breathing, etc., stating the importance of an 
earned appetite, proper chewing, plenty of 
fresh air, and other hygienic rules. ($r.) 


Two interesting volumes, privately 
printed, make an especial appeal to the 
friends of Annie E. Purinton. The little 
volume of Poems is dedicated “‘To those who 
remember her for her brave and sunny spirit, 
for her cheerful welcome and her loyal 
friendship.” They are worthy of wider 
circulation than verses in privately printed 
books can hope to reach, for they are happy 
responses to the beauty and inspiration of 
the world, given in a form that attracts by 
its sincerity and melody. The other book 
contains stories for children, put together 
under the title of the first tale, The Shrine 
of the Madonna. Some of them tell of the 
children of foreign lands and show how 
like, even in unlikeness, child hearts must 
be, in whatever language they express 
themselves. 


Walter Rauschenbusch, whose Prayers of 
the Social Awakening have made his name 
known even where knowledge of his book, 
Christianity and the Social Crisis, has not 
penetrated, is professor of church history in 
Rochester Theological Seminary. He is 
thrilled with the thought of social religion, 
which to him has put a new significance into 
the older tasks of church life. It is wonder- 
fully interesting to see the passion for hu- 
manity, which spoke out strongly in the days 
of Channing and Tuckerman, dawning like 
a new revelation to many and putting a 
strange, mew meaning into the old religious 
appeals that have been losing their power. 
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To help find conscious and social expression 
for the new religious emotions has been Prof. 
Rauschenbusch’s desire. The response to 
those of the prayers that have been pub- 
lished month by month in the American Mag- 
azine has shown that such expression meets 
the thoughts of others. ‘To set Christen- 
dom praying on social problems,” that is the 
great intent of many, to whom such prayers 
speak a new gospel of man. The book is 
called For God and the People and is published 
by the Pilgrim Press, ($1.) 


Woman’s Home Companion starts the 
new year with a suffragette love-story, 
entitled “In the Land of ‘To-Morrow,”’ 
by Maude Radford Warren. Other fic- 
tion in this number includes “‘The Nine 
Brides,”’ by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins; ‘“‘Pier- 
rette and the Gray Monk,” by Fannie 
Heaslip Lea, and Part Three of ‘“‘“The Ad- 
tiral’s Niece,’’ a delightful tale by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin and her collaborators. 
Articles on home decoration are entitled 
“Furnishing the Small Library,” ‘“‘Book- 
case and Magazine-stand,” ‘‘Library Scarfs 
in Cross-stitch,’’ ‘‘The Business Side of a 
Country Home,” ‘“Patch-work Quilts of a 
Hundred Years Ago,” ‘“‘Good Music for 
Every One,” etc. For winter days and 
nights the following seem to hold valuable 
suggestions: ‘‘How to use your Public 
Library,” ‘‘January Church Fétes,’’ “Books 
to Read Aloud,’ ‘‘The Doctor’s Page,” 
“Making the Baby’s Layette,” ‘How to 
make Sleds and Toboggans,” ‘Wireless 
Telegraphy,” ‘‘How to make Croquettes.” 
Miss Gould’s Fashion Department covers 
various points, including ‘‘The New Evening 
Cloak,” “New Veils and Hatpins,” ‘““ Under- 
wear for Young Folks,” ‘““The New Theatre 
Bonnet,” ‘‘ The New Silver Bag,” and many 
others. For the younger readers, Rose 
O’Neill still keeps up her Kewpie fun, and 
“The Adventures of Jack and Betty” are 
always popular. 
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THE UNITARIAN MISSION 
IN JAPAN 


By CLAY MacCAULEY 


There has been wanting among our publica- 
tions a brief account of the history and aims 
of the Unitarian Mission in Japan. This 
need is well supplied in this pamphlet by one 
whose long identification with the Mission 
makes his report authentic and trustworthy. 
After tracing briefly the story of the wonder- 
ful rise of Japan in the arts and ideals of 
modern civilization, the writer treats of the 
attitude of the Japanese mind toward the 
religion and ethics of the West, and gives an 
interesting account of the way in which Uni- 
tarian Christianity was first introduced into 
the empire and the principles and aims which 
have governed its activities for the nearly 
twenty years of its existence in Japan. The 
recent reorganization of the Mission is de- 
scribed and the belief expressed that Unita- 
rianism is the type of the rational and spiritual 
Christianity which alone can hope for ac- 
ceptance in that country. 
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BY PRANCES HARMER. 


Lewis was 2 very bezy fitle boy. 


were quite tall 


Be ved m 2 pretty femnbouse, not far 
from a small town. So it happened thai he 
and so, ion, i] 
happened, I suppose, that be Gistiked farm 
work very much, and wes of 20 mse ai all 


y 


) 


kecw many comictis thai 
leds never even hear af; 


to his fmiber. 


“What Pm to do with Lews, I dowi 
know,” Mr. Chester would someimmes say, 
was in have pulled up; siomes Iymg about, 
that Lews had been iold to pile io 2 heap, |; 
oc mse to mend a2 feace; of, which was 
worse, sheep and lamb: wandermg 2i large, 
when they should keve been scicly peaned 


by Lazy Lew 


fo km, mm 2 periect cond of bleme and 
fanli-fmdimg. From the time that bs 
mother’s seventh cali did sect him out cf 
bed, to bis appearance at fhe tweekiasi 
table, when bis father chided bs tardmess; 
and from the late enizvance to school, Hecht 
up to the moment thai bis defention for 
that Ietemess emdied, Lewis wes mm trocble 


tasks than his before thet recreation came. 


And it was Jeme, with grandfather on the 


Wey. 


Really, 
he wes mot so very Hitie, bei every owe so 
called him, because his tivee brothers, iwo, 
three, and foer years dilder than immseli, 


Grantifather was about the mircst man you 
eversew. He kad more sense than anybody, 
and he always put thimgs sivaight. Lewss|1 
wes named for kim, which may have been 
the reason that be seemed more imtevesied 
im the lazy boy than in bis exemplary brothers. 
I think, myself, that the reasm Ixy im that 


“You're always so late with the wood 
chopping that I have to get up ten mines 
earfier to split kindling for my fires,” grum- 
bled John, the elder brother. 

“J lost half an honr of ball looking for the 
sheep you ket sivay,” added Dick, severely. 

“<7 lost the whole game, ridimg io town for 
the silks he forgot to sei for mother,” was 
Fred's crowning accasaiion. 

< Aw, you're no good at all,” they chorused, 
finally. 

And then grandfather came! 

How mice it was to sce that white head, 
and that brown old face, with iis keen eyss 


head! 
“Now, how's Lewis been getimg on?” 


say themselves! 
But father, Fred, Dick, and Joim bad 


bors. He smely conldn’t be 2s bad as they 
all sounded! 


Satumdey. 
lete foe. Lewss, for 2 wonder, did soi over- 


father, as Geeerily as usual Even inthe: 
patted the boy's head, so that Lewis's spirits 
went up with a bound. He was not im his 
usual disgrace 

“Now, we'll ride inio tows,” said grand 


to think you were all tighi, and “did not talk 
to you about yoursi and your fanits! 


stoxe, full of bacycics! 

“Tm gomg to roll you birthdsy, and 
Christmas, and every other present mio one, 
3 “Dont you thik 
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things settled down agains Lewd was SE 


dome. He rode it to school, and was puac— 
imal for three mornings, then, alas! the road 
tempted him for a little further spin, and he 
was ister than ever. - . 

**] mmust write to grandfather,” said Mr. 
Chester, severely. 

Lewis begged for one more week Hs 
mother added her pleas to his, and the grace 
_ Fe nextevedimg, after supper, Mr. Chester 
held up his hand as the boys were leavmg 


chop the wood ionight. Lewis hes to go 
three miles off, to Chalmers, and bring back 
a2 cow I boughi to-day” 

“Then I can use the wheel,” saxi Dick, 
John said the same words at the 
same iime_ 

“Tm going to ride it,” said Lewis, Sippmg 

“You can’t ride a wheel to get a cowl™ 
shouted John and Dick, rushing to the door 
im pursuit. Bat Lewis had the start Wail 
bam, and dipped through the gate, Johm and 
Dick racing after him. Of course he could 
tying the cow home just as well He put 
his fect to the pedal, and soon left his brothas 

The boy sped along. The road was hard, 
ddightfilly hard. The air was soft and 
He exjoved every minute of the three miles 
to Chalmers. . 

But, when he saw the cow, he was sobered. 
# she meant business. Which she did, and 
her business was to get back io her calf, poor 
thing! She turned, and turned, m the de 
termined fort to retrace her footsteps, and 
Lewis had his own troubles then. 

‘The farmer, who had said not a word 


!| about her disposition, had tied a zope to her 


tian a help. cz 
At last, when they had gone about half a 


mile, the cow seemed resigned to her fate 
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tinsled in his veins. The cow, again resigned 
to the inevitable {what must she have thought 
in her cow-mind?) trotied after him, and he 


On they went. By this time the dusk wes 
falling, and the shrubs and trees along the 
toad were taking strange, weirdshapes. The 
cow, to whom the road was new, began io 
fear the worst. A sudden bend im the road 
threw info prominence, doubly striking m 
the dm light, 2 bent and twisted yew that 
Suggested uncanny monsters to any child 
She made a wild dash to pass it—got im front 
of the wheel, and put all her sivength imto 
her heels. On and on she went, swalloving 
up the road, and compelling Lewis, whose 
wheel had fortunaicly tumned, too, to pedal 
madly to keep his bicycle up at all 

Some pedestrians and a rig or two passed 
them by, and immed te look after them. A 
cow, dragging a bicycle, and a hatiess, dishev- 
elied boy, pedalling for d-ar Hie, behind her, 
Was 2 sight not often <en rpon the broad 
highway. Lewis hune his head m Sheme, 
or rather, he would have hung it, if there 
had been time. 

Gn, and still on, went Madam Cow. She 
must have felt the game m her own hands, 
or, perhaps we should say, hoofs, now. for 
after a time she slackened down, and Lews 
began to hope he might get off the bicycle. 

Befor> he dared jump, however—ior she 
was makine fair speed—he heard a shout 
from the night. Turning his head, he =w 
his brethers rmnning down the upland that 
bordered the road near his home, and shout- 
ing d=rision at the sight before them. 

Lew: had now one hove—ic reach the 
Shelter c: the yard before they overtock him. 
He leaned forwerd and save the cow 2 re- 
sounding slap, which troubled her not 2: ail. 
Instead, she settled down into 2 Slower 
enter, which was yet net-quite slow enough 
to allow of his dismounting. 

Meanwhile, the boys were gaining on him. 
But their cries, their whoops of glee, alarmed 
Madam Cow. She set forward more rapidly 
again, and the front yard was in sight! 

Just as the boys were reaching him, and 
he was gaining the last little bit ef road be 
fore his home, a large white dog, astounded 
at the Sight before him, expressed his sur 
prise im a series of barks. The berks upset 
the cow's nervous system completely. She 
Stepped suddenly, “mood” loudly, and 
tossed the bicycle into 2 hedse Lewis lay 


_ © We shouldn't have chased her.” 

_ They carried him, limp and helpless, into 
the house. Dick sped off for a doctor, and 
John, having housed the cow and calmed her 
with a pail of water and some fodder, picked 
(Ob the wheel. | 

“The doctor pronounced the hurt to Lewis's 


‘the 


lent bis wheel to his brothers thai night, 
nothing would Lave keappened. He was 
iose muselitsh about it irom that time on 

He was Iess lazy, too. Now thet 20 one 
expected him to be Behind time, he maneged 
to achieve a ceriain degree of puncimality. 
And when next grandiziker came to visit 
the farm, his favorite grandson was 20 
longer kmown as “Lazy Lewis.” 


The Brave Hobby-horse. 


Oh! what 2 splendid hobby-horse he 
was! His mane was so bleck and glossy 
and he held his long teil out so proudly be- 
with brass, and fis blankei was tndian red 

Santa bad just brought Bm down the 


hobby-horse. 

“Whoa!” cred Sania; “be still, o you 
will awaken your new masicr, who is asleep 
there im Is fittle bed. He must not xe 
you until Ciristmes moming’” 

Then old Santa put his fingcr to the side of 
lis nose and winked one eye. “I will tell 
ou 2 secret about your 2=w tex. Hets2 
sreat Indien chief and warrior, 2nd his name 
is Black Eacle. No one m Grown-up Land 
eens Bs own mother and 
father. cn: = only 2 little boy. 


“You are to be his Indian pony,” com 
tinued Senta Clieus, “and your ee is 
Idaho, which means “Licht on the Moun 
tams.*” 

The hobby-horse nodded his head, for 
he thought this 2 beatiful name. 

“Now,” cried Santa, “remember, Idzho 
is your name. [ will come again next Christ 
Santa shouldered his pack and whisked him- 
self up the chimney. 

Now Ideho thought that he would take a 
look at his new master, so he cantered up te 
the bed and peeped under the covers. What 
was his surprise fo see, not an Indian chief 
at all, but only a tile bor. 

““Oh, now, Esay!” cried Idsho (for hobbr- 
horses can talk when only toys are present), 
“that was a bed joke of Sante’s. I thought 
that I was to helong to a real Indian chief!” 

He Kicked up his heels and galioped around 
the room with such a clatter of hoofs that he 
woke up a paper creas clown who was rap 
Ding in the top of the stocking. 

“Here! here!” cried the paper down, 
angrily. “What are you making such a fuss 
about?” 

“7 mmst have been left at the wrong place,” 
replied the hobby-horse, excitedly. “Senta 
told me that my master was a steat Indian 
chief, and, lo and behold! he is just a little 
boy. What stall I do?” 

“Oh!” cried the clown siccpily, “thsi 
is just the outside Etile boy that you see. 
‘The reel little boy is a great Indian chief, 
and his name is Bleck Eacic.” 

“Then where is Black Easie now?” asked 


hobby-horse. . 
“He is in the Land of Nod,” said the paper 
down. “That is where he goes at night to 
fight bis great battles.” 

*Oh, how shall I find him?” cried Idaho, 


So the hobby-horse quicited down and went 
to sleep, and soon he found himself gallop- 
img along a road im a strange land where ke 
had never been before. 

The road led him into a deep wood, and 
it was very dark there; but Idehe was not 
afraid the least bit. Suddenly he beard some 
one call, “Ideho! Idaho!” and there sprang 
out from one side of the woods an Indien 

“Tt am Black Easie, your new master,” 
Sea the inte ee Eee nes 
back. 
ian: Waxecene eee 

“T will take you swifter than ihe wind,” 
evied Idaho. In a sccond they were off & 


“They are following us!” 
Eagke, wal Iain soled becker 

eee See eas ee ee ee te 
hoof beais behind them. Faster and f 
galloped brave Ideho—and Ee it wes 
Christmas momins. Black Easie and Ideko 
were back agam m ithe room where the 
Christmas stockins hung. 

The pener clown had waked up and was 
cryms, “Mery Chrisiemas!” fio t little 
boy who sai up im bed rubbing Hiseyes. His 
father and mother came in and cried,“ “Merry 
Merry Christmas!” and his 


Clans hes brought you 2 hobby-barse!” 

Then the paper clown winked at the hobby- 
harse and the hobby-horse winked at the 
Bittle boy, becanse of course iaey Knew that 
he wasn't a Hitle boy at ali, but a great 
Indien chief mamed Bleck Eagie, and the 
hobby-horse was Ideho, bis own brave 
imafian pony. 

Ideho was just as happy 2s he could be. 
and he made up his mind that he would tell 
Senta next Christmas time that he was the 
very Inckiest hobby-horse m all the worid — 
Elise Williamson, in Kamdergarien Review. 


Tt was the first time little Bessie kad ever 
seen a suake: and, as it writhed along, she 
ran into the house breathless with her ds- 
covery. “OQ mamme, come quick!” she 
eried. ““Here’s 2 tall out here waggme 
without any dos!"—Balitmore Amerucex. 


“QO pelm-tress, wave your fans,” ssid 
Mande, 
““And keep the weather cool. 
Umbrells-trees, please make 2 shade 
Along my way to school” 
— Youth's Companion. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitate Im the City 


Comtribetioes from the Sundzy-scheols are used to give 
pscistamce. temporary sheher or permanent homes to nesdy 
(CBiidres cared for iz private families m close relatioas 
wh the central office. 
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Song. 


‘Is there no ending of song? 

Will time forever unloosen 

New birds of singing for flight— 
Gold-plumed, broad-pinioned and strong 
To soar through the heart of the night 
With singing and showering light? 


Ts there no ending of mirth? 

Will time forever unloosen 

Fresh founts, clear, bubbling, and bright, 
From the drainless youth of the earth 

To sprinkle the heart of the night 

With singing and showering light? 


Is there no ending of grief? 

Will time forever unloosen 

Gray buds that wither to white, 
And fall as the fading leaf, 

And sigh in the heart of the night, 
Or shiver in showering light? 


Yea, mirth and grieving shall end; 
But song, upgathering, shall mingle 
Their perishing beauty and might, 
And tears and laughter shall blend 
To shatter the heart of the night 
With singing and showering ligbt. 
— Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 


Notes on Some Southern Schools. 


BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


si 


NECK AND SWANSBORO, N.C., AND 
Camp Hiuy, ALA. 


As secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion I should like to call the attention of the 
people of our churches to the work of certain 
Southern schools. Our churches in the 
South should be interested in these schools 
because they are doing a work of great value 
for that section; our Northern and Western 
churches should feel that the matter touches 
them also, because these schools are con- 
fronting national problems, and because 
they present an excellent opportunity for 
an investment in patriotism. 

Of special interest to our churches should 
be the work at Shelter Neck and at Swans- 
boro. At these two places in Eastern North 
Carolina, about sixty miles apart, little 
schools have grown out of the religious work 
started some ten years ago by the National 
Alliance. Shelter Neck and Swansboro are 
two of the five places in this region at which 
churches have been definitely established, 
the others being Pink Hill, White Oak, and 
Bear Creek. Rev. Mr. Cowan, who has 
worked in part of this field for several years, 
continues his labors here, and Mr. Gillilan 
had his headquarters at Swansboro, preaching 
also at Pink Hill, White Oak, and Bear Creek, 
until his return to Oklahoma in June, 1909. 
Rey. W. S. Key has had his headquarters 
at Shelter Neck for the past half-dozen years, 
but is there only about ten days each month, 
spending the rest of the time going the rounds 
of the other churches. His parish thus 
covers a district some seventy miles long 
by forty wide. 

The first Sunday in each month he visits 
the Middle Sound region; the second Sunday 
he is at Shelter Neck; the third Sunday he 
goes to Swansboro and the neighborhood; 
the fourth Sunday he goes to Pink Hill. 
Each journey means several appointments, 
and many miles of travel by train, boat, 
horse, or on foot. The total distance thus 
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travelled each month comes to 586 miles,— 
more when there is a fifth Sunday in the 
month. This is itinerating with a vengeance! 
In this far-flung field Mr. Key has labored 
with great devotion, giving his time and 
strength without stint. His tireless energy 
and varied accomplishments, in addition 
to his self-sacrificing spirit, make him an 
invaluable counsellor for his people, not only 
on spiritual themes, but also in practical 
affairs, as on matters of thrift and economy, 
of health, of improved methods of farming. 
The drain upon his scanty resources, and 
upon his strength, is heavy, but he is doing 
a work which few of our ministers would 
be competent or devoted enough to under- 
take. The hold which our churches have 
obtained on the people of this region is due 
to the practical Christianity shown in the 
lives of our representatives there, rather 
than to the theological difference between 
our own and the evangelical churches. 
Until the Unitarian workers came to this 
region religion had been interpreted as mean- 
ing little more than the preaching of hell-fire 
by men who, only too often, were ill-fitted 
by character or training to be real leaders 
of the people. Our men and women have 
made manifest a religion which consists in 
going about doing good. ‘This, rather than 
any theological distinctions, has been the 
cause of our success. It has been a case of 
a living and practical faith against a dead 
theology, which lacked all contact with the 
daily needs of men and women. 

It has been necessary to speak at length 
concerning the distinctly religious work main- 
tained by the Alliance, because the schools 
at Shelter Neck and Swansboro have sprung 
directly out of it, as one of the products of 
this practical Christianity. Our workers in 
this field early perceived the need of greater 
educational opportunities than those offered 
by the totally inadequate four-months’ 
free (public) schools. They recognized that 
the best hope for the countryside was to 
give the boys and girls a better training for 
life. 

School was first opened at Dix House, 
Shelter Neck, in 1902, by Miss Crehore of 
Canton Junction, Mass. She greatly en- 
deared herself to the people, and has, with 
Miss Abby Clapp of Framingham, who 
taught here for two years, continued to take 
great interest in the work. These two 
ladies, with Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, who 
now spends much of her time here, have 
borne the burden of the work and have 
raised the money with which it has been 
carried on. Until this year, when for the 
first time one teacher is paid a modest sum 
for her services, the school has depended 
upon faithful and devoted volunteer teachers. 
Shelter Neck is a rural community. Con- 
sequently the number of children within 
easy distance of the school is not so great as 
at Swansboro, the number of pupils ranging 
from 25 to 45, of all ages and sizes, that 
being as many as can be crowded into the 
school-room. Dix House, and four acres of 
land adjoining the church property, belong 
to the National Alliance, the house having 
been intended as a parsonage. Another 
twenty-five acres is held by Mrs. Peterson 
as trustee. Being housed thus the school 
has heretofore cost but very little. It is 
to be hoped, however, that means can be 
found to develop its work. The greatest 
blessing which we could confer upon this 
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district, and,"I believe, the strongest method 
of reinforcing our churches as well, would be 
to develop this little school into a modest 
industrial and agricultural school. With 
proper accommodations boarding pupils 
could be taken, and they would come in 
from all the localities where we have churches. 
They would get training of a kind which is 
now practically unobtainable, and for want 
of which many of them are growing up 
almost illiterate. And these boys and girls 
ate fine material with which to work. They 
are Americans, of good English or Scotch- 
Irish stock, who will more than return an 
equivalent in good citizenship for the money 
put into their education. Some of them bear 
names honored in English and American 
history, and they ought to be so trained 
that they will help to make the history of 
the future. They are blood of our blood, 
stranded by force of circumstances upon the 
sandy plains of the Eastern Carolinas, apart 
from the main current of the life to-day. 
They belong to a hospitable, generous, kindly 
people, who need just the kindling, vitalizing 
power of a practical education and a practical 
religion to bring them forward where they 
belong. 

The school at Swansboro was started in 
the Unitarian Church there five years ago, 
by Miss Fessenden, who worked there with 
great devotion, accompanied by Miss Frost 
of Salem until this year, when she was stic- 
ceeded by Miss Sara H. Johnson, who had 
come the year previous to take Miss Frost’s 
place. The situation at Swansboro differs 
somewhat from that at Shelter Neck. Swans- 
boro is a fishing and lumber-exporting com- 
munity of 500 to 600 people, picturesquely 
situated on the coast bluffs where White River 
debouches into the south-western end of 
Bogue Sound, the sea lying a couple of miles 
away beyond the islands. There are here 
perhaps 170 children of school age for whom 
there is a free school with one teacher, em- 
ployed for a six months’ term. Our school 
there has won its hold upon the town by the 
superior quality of the teaching and the 
character of the teachers. Since the first 
year, thanks to Miss Frost’s interested 
friends, it has been housed in a three-room 
school-house, named Emmerton School, after 
Mrs. Emmerton of Salem, and the teachers 
live in a bungalow adjoining. It is essen- 
tially a town school, rather than a country 
school like Shelter Neck. In past years it 
has had about sixty pupils, though it might 
well have twice as many did the accommoda- 
tions permit. Unfortunately the school 
had hardly opened this fall when Miss John- 
son was taken ill, so that its winter’s work 
has been seriously handicapped. Here, as 
at Shelter Neck, there is an opportunity of 
doing a fine service to the community by 
building upon the foundations already laid. 
The people at Swansboro are deeply appreci- 
ative of the blessing which the school has 
already brought to their community, and 
at the time of my visit were quite despondent © 
over its temporary closing. The teaching 
hitherto has been done wholly by volunteers, 
as at Shelter Neck. The first year the 
school cost but $60, and since then has 
been maintained for the incredibly small 
sum of $300 a year, donated by a few North- - 
ern friends. While conditions here call for 
a school of a different type from that which 
should be developed at Shelter Neck, the 
need is much the same. Swansboro is some 
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eighteen miles from a railroad, over a sandy 
road, as against six miles and a half in the 
case of Shelter Neck, but the people are 
gathered into a town, instead of being scat- 
tered in a rural community, and the ease 
of water travel has resulted in less isolation. 

In these two places, then, we are confronted 
with a noble opportunity. The foundations 
are already laid by our ministers, by Mrs. 
Peterson and her co-workers at Shelter 
Neck, and by Miss Fessenden and _ her 
co-workers at Swansboro. We ought to see 
to it that these schools, begun with self- 
forgetting devotion, are developed into 
permanent and increasingly valuable centres 
of influence. What they need, to begin with, 
is a larger financial support. Even $500 
a year would mean much. But they ought 
each to have two paid teachers another year, 
and then to instal industrial and agricultural 
training as fast as circumstances permitted, 
If they could be so supported it would mean 
much for our churches in this district; in- 
deed, no other course is so likely to ensure 
their permanence and their value. The 
National Alliance cannot directly support 
educational enterprises, any more than can 
the American Unitarian Association, for 
their funds are donated for religious work, 
in the narrower sense. But these schools 
are the offspring of the Alliance. . They are 
recognized by the Association as invaluable 
adjuncts to our churches, and are heartily to 
be commended to our people. If we will 
take hold of them and give them the sup- 
port they ought to have, we shall be doing a 
genuinely patriotic service. 

Camp Hill, Ala., is 700 miles away from 
Eastern North Carolina, and the connec- 
tion between the two places may not seem 
at once obvious. But the boys at Shelter 
Neck see the connection because some of 
them have made it. The Southern Indus- 
trial Institute is a school at Camp Hill 
started a dozen years ago by Rev. Lyman 
Ward of the Universalist church, much as 
our schools have been started at Shelter 
Neck and Swansboro for boys and girls of 
the same type. And it is the kind of school 
which we should try to build up in North 
Carolina on the foundations already laid. 
Several boys have been sent to Camp Hill 
from Shelter Neck simply because there was 
mo nearer place where they could go with 
their scanty education and get the practical 
training which they need. It is not that 
there are not good schools in the South. 
There are, but they are mostly in the towns, 
and the rural population, which is relatively 
much larger than in the Northern States, 
have very small educational facilities. In- 
deed, the first of the young men to go from 
Shelter Neck to Camp Hill, now the capable 
farm superintendent theré, assured me the 
other day that thcusands of young men 
and women, of good white stock, were grow- 
ing up almost if not quite illiterate. At Camp 
Hill one finds a group of three school build- 
ings attractively placed along a wooded 
ridge on a four-hundred acre plantation at 
the edge of the prosperous town. In these 
buildings, which are respectively a recita- 
tion hall and dormitories for boys and girls, 
are housed about eighty boarders, while a 


score more day pupils come in from the town. 


The boarders, who run up to twenty years 


and oyer in age, are-drawn from five Southern 


States, many of them from places where there 
are Universalist churches, all of them from 
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districts where the school facilities are ex- 
ceedingly limited. And such a fine lot of 
boys and girls as they are! Eager, intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic.—splendid material for 
upbuilding the best life in the South. Al- 
though the outgrowth of Universalism, and 
a fine centre for liberal religious influences, 
the school is run on undenominational lines. 
It is broad and progressive, with a farm which 
is already helpful, and will in time develop 
splendid opportunities for teaching scientific 
agriculture. The school is, of course, ham- 
pered by lack of means; its equipment is 
painfully inadequate; its staff overworked; 
but it is doing a work which the South greatly 
needs, a work in which our churches ought to 
be interested. 

It is not easy for many Northerners to 
imagine the need of schools for white boys 
and girls, which still exists in the South. 
They forget that it is far easier to provide 
schools for an urban than for a predominantly 
rural population; that the South labors under 
the necessity of maintaining a double school 
system for whites and blacks; that, though 
now prosperous as never before, the South 
lost practically all its accumulated wealth 
in the war, and is stillrelatively poor. Some- 
times Northerners also say, ‘‘Let the South 
educate the whites, and let us give for 
Negro education.”? They do not realize the 
need of some of the white boys and girls; 
nor that the generous donations coming 
from the ‘North solely for negro education 
breed a certain resentment in the hearts of 
Southern whites; nor, above all, that the 
promotion of education and of high ideals 
among the whites is one of the surest ways 
of helping the negro. It is the ignorant, 
low-minded, brutal white man who is the 
worst enemy of the negro. If you fill the 
hearts of white boys and girls with under- 
standing and generosity, the black race will 
benefit accordingly. The fact stands that 
the South does need such schools as these, 
and that, though they will, as time passes, 
be increasingly supported by local contri- 
butions, at present their success largely 
depends upon whether liberals the country 
over have the vision to see that here is an 
opportunity to advance our nation’s welfare 
by making an investment in patriotism. 


Rev. Hobart Clark. 


Rev. Hobart Clark, for the past fourteen 
years pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Unitarian, of Staten Island, New York, died 
at the parsonage on Monday, December 26, 
in his sixty-third year. Mr. Clark has been 
continuously and successfully busy in our 
ministry since graduating from the Mead- 
ville Divinity School in 1879. He was 
named for an ancestor of his, Rev. Peter 
Hobart, who graced our Colonial records, 
and doubtless inherited from him something 
of that dignity, calm control, and resolute- 
ness so characteristic of Mr. Clark. Possibly 
something, too, of that facility of expression 
and ripeness of thought, which have made 
his pastorate a success in the pulpit so long 
occupied by the gifted George William Curtis, 
may be traced to the same source. 
Clark’s first settlement was at Weston, Mass. 
He then crossed the ocean and accepted a 
pastorate in Cardiff, Wales, where during 
his ministry of six years, a fine, stone church 
was built, and at least one young man moved 
to prepare for the English Unitarian min- 
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istry. Mr. Clark’s attachment to his Eng- 
lish friends was a very strong one and did 
not lessen with the passing years. Return- 
ing to America in 1890 he succeeded Rev. 
William P. Tilden in the pulpit of the newly 
formed Unitarian society at Plainfield, N.J. 
It was during his pastorate here that the 
handsome stone church was built, which, 
with its English ivy, planted by the Clarks, 
and now covering nearly the entire front of 
the church, is one of the most attractive 
places of worship in the city. Mr. Clarke’s 
most successful and, on the whole, happiest 
pastorate has been that at New Brighton, 
now so suddenly ended. The funeral ser- 
vices; held at the church on Wednesday, 
were under the charge of Rev. Alfred C. 
Nickerson of Plainfield, a friend of forty 
years, and he was assisted by Rev. L. M. 
Greenman of Yonkers, N.Y. The church 
was filled with the friends and neighbors of 
Mr. Clark. ACCUUN, 


With the passing of Hobart Clark the 
world loses a rare soul. The outlines of his 
life are very simple. Born in beautiful old 
Andover, of fine New England stock, brought 
up in useful, homely ways, and learning to 
love good reading, graduating from Meadville 
Divinity School; inspired by Robert Collyer, 
who, along with Phillips Brooks, was his 
spiritual guide, to a ministry of nearly forty 
years, with pastorates in Weston, Mass., 
Cardiff, Wales, Plainfield, N.J., and fourteen 
years in the smooth, gentle harbor of Staten 
Island,—these are the main facts in a life 
which was, after all, far more spiritual than 
material. One may tell of the beautiful stone 
church which he built in Wales, and the 
eager hearers who worshipped with him 
there, but he will be longer remembered in 
Wales for his ideal life than for any monu- 
ment of stone. One may recall the fine work 
he didin Plainfield, in rearing another church, 
and strengthening the little congregation; but 
the people of Plainfield will rather think of 
the gentle soul who went in and out among 
them, caring never for himself but for others. 
And when they tell of his pastorate in Staten 
Island, they may say that through his in- 
spiration the money was raised to build a 
parish house for church activities and neigh- 
borhood helpfulness, which for years to come 
will keep his memory green; - but those who 
knew him there,—and he had friends in every 
denomination,—will think of him rather as 
the man of culture and devotion who went 
quietly about doing good. They will recall 
the wonderfully fine sermons that he gave 
to his people, not dry as bones theological 
platitudes, not dreary negations, but spiritual 
verities. Nothing to him was so real as the 
invisible. In every son of man he saw the 
spiritual side and to that he ministered. 
These are the bonds that held this wonder- 
fully united and harmonious little parish true 
to him, as he was true to them, through the 
long years. It is, indeed, a most unusual 
parish. Few groups of people could be found 
in a small parish with so much genuine cul- 
ture, public spirit, broad-mindedness, and 
deeply religious thought. More than they 
realize, the life of Hobart Clark helped to 
mould the parish on these high lines. A man 
of his spirit could not lead his people for 
nearly half a generation without leaving just 
such animpress. His hospitable home, where 
Mrs. Clark was not only his constant asso- 
ciate in work, but his inspirer as well, was 
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always open to the needy in soul as well as 
in body, and the door to the sunny study 
was never closed to those who sought advice. 
It was a beautiful life this side of the grave, 


and he has passed into the life beyond with | 


the full assurance that there, too, work awaits 
him, which he will gladly do. His friends 
and people will mourn for themselves that 
they may see his face no more, but they may 
well echo the words of his friend Chadwick, 
which they sang at his funeral :— 
““Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Although they are no more.’’ 
I. @..B. 


Shakespeare and the Psalms. 


Shakespeare, by common consent, is the 
first name in English literature. Of Shakes- 
peare’s prose, Churton Collins makes five 
classes, the last being what he calls highly 
wrought poetical prose. ‘‘This,’’ he says, 
“Gs the style where Shakespeare has raised 
prose to the sublimest pitch of verse.’”’ As 
the first illustration of it’ he chooses Hamlet: 

“That goodly frame, the earth, seems to 
me a sterile promontory; this most excel- 
lent canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majestical roof 
fretted with golden fire, why, it appears no 
other thing to me that a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vapors. What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving 
how express and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a 
god! The beauty of the world, the para- 
gon of animals! And yet, to me, what is 
this quintessence of dust? Man delights 
not me.” 

That, indeed, is fine rhetoric, but how 
apostrophic it is, and how repetitious! 
“Canopy,” “firmament,” ‘‘roof,’—thus it 
is amplified. Again, even if we can dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘noble in reason,’ ‘‘in- 
finite in faculty,” and ‘‘in apprehension 
like a god,” how shall we make clear to 
ourselves the difference between ‘‘moving”’ 
and ‘‘action”? And what an anti-climax— 
“the paragon of animals!’’ 

This is Shakespeare, though, to be sure, 
Shakespeare putting words into the mouth 
of a dramatic character. And now, merely 
as a composition, compare Psalms viii. 3-8 :— 

““When I consider thy heavens, the work 
of thy fingers, the moon, and the stars which 
thou hast ordained, what is man, that thou 
art mindful of him, and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honor. Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands; thou hast put all things under 
his feet; all sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
beasts of the field; the fowl of the air, and the 
fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the seas.” 

Does ‘“‘moon and stars’’ appeal less for- 
cibly to the imagination than “golden fire’’? 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘majestical roof’’ is unrelated 
to man: the “‘heavens’’ of the Biblical 
passage are knit up into the same fabric with 
him. In the Psalm there is nothing hyper- 
bolical. Man is not, as a matter of fact, 
“infinite in faculty,’? nor may we assume 
a universal consensus that he is, above 
everything else, ‘“‘the beauty of the world.” 
In the Psalm he is subordinated to the 
heavens, only to be exalted over the creat- 
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ures, and, when he is said to be “‘a little 
lower than the angels,’’ the moderation of 
tone is more permanently effective than 
Shakespeare’s “in action how like an angel!”’ 
which seems merely~a piece of somewhat 
hysterical exaggeration—though, perhaps, 
dramatically in keeping—to one who has 
formed his’ conception of angels from the 
Bible, Dante, or Milton, from the Hermes of 
the ancient poets, or even from Shakespeare’s 
own line in this same play, 


“And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” 


Albert S. Cook, in‘“‘The Authorized Version of 
the Bible.” 


New York Letter. 


Almost as a postscript to the last New 
York letter, I add the news of All Souls’ 
Church, Manhattan. I have kept these 
items until now, for at this Christmas-tide 
the good work the society does seems to fit 
in beautifully. 

The old church work goes on uninterrupt- 
edly, while Mr. Slicer, of course, lends a 
hand wherever he can outside his parish. 
The Mission School, now over forty years 
old, is teaching poor children sewing. At 
the Warren Goddard House sewing is taught 
once a week. ‘The extra lessons at the Mis- 
sion will be of great help. 

The weekly sessions of the Society for the 
Employment and Relief of Poor Women 
are held in the Parish House next to the 
church on 20th Street. This society is a 
very old one, having been started in 1844. 
About one hundred women, too old to go 
out to service, or women prevented by the 
care of young children, are given work each 
week for which they are liberally paid. 
The society also has a store in East 16th 
Street for disposing of stock that accumu- 
lates during the year. This is a highly 
prosperous organization. The Warren God- 
dard House, as is generally known, is 
mainly supported by All Souls’, although for 
some years members of the Church of the 
Messiah have assisted. 

Eighteen years ago the Friendly Aid 
settlement was started at 248 East 34th 
Street. There was a comfortable hall fitted 
up, also library and class-rooms. Later an 
adjoining house was bought and added to 
the original one, and then a farm at Green’s 
Farms, Conn., to which are sent during 
the summer such children and adults from 
the East Side as the management deem 
fit. The good derived from this summer 
work can hardly be estimated, for its effects 
last the year around. 

There are trained helpers in all the depart- 
ments of the All Souls’ work, but outside 
assistance is freely given and accepted. 

The number of classes and clubs of both 
boys and girls, such as the Civic Juniors and 
Debating Clubs, are many. 

The New York Flower Mission—the first 
of the kind organized in New York—is forty 
years old. This mission is very active now. 
The same lady who was associated with Miss 
Annie Bellows, the founder, is still at the 
head. Flowers and fruit are distributed to 
the sick poor in tenements and hospitals. 
At this holiday time the women interested 
in the work are very busy. 

It is good to remember that one Unitarian 
church is doing this, and it is not the only 
one here in New York and Brooklyn which 
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is doing similar service directly, while at the 
same time it is well known that Unitarian 
men and: women are largely represented in 
all charitable work at large. Once’a year, 
anyway, it is well-to count these beads on 
our rosary. 

Mr. Slicer was abroad last summer and, 
besides preaching one of the discourses at 
the International Congress at Berlin, preached 
nearly twenty sermons in England and 
Scotland: Mr. Slicer conducts the meetings 
of All Souls’ Alliance, which are held twice 
amonth. This year he is reading from the 
Early Letters’ and. Journal of Emerson, 
using for these readings the advance sheets 
of the first two volumes before their publica- 
tion. After January 1 Mr. Slicer will con- 
tinue his courses on Browning. 

The fair at the Lenox Avenue church in 
early December was very successful. The 
people presented to Mr. and Mrs. Wright, 
on the last night of the sale, a most beautiful 
hand-painted salad bowl. The work was 
done by a member of the congregation and 
was a true work of art. 

The death of Rev. Hobart Clark of the 
Staten Island church, following so close after 
Mr. Forbes’s death, saddens all the other 
societies. There is a close feeling of fellow- 
ship, and Mr. Clark’s death was something 
of a shock. He died after a few days’ illness 
of pneumonia. 

The new Unitarian movement in Jersey 
City is most promising. This is an out- 
come of a Universalist effort that did not 
succeed. At the services a goodly number 
are always in attendance, and it is hoped 
that soon a Woman’s Alliance will add 
strength to the work there. 

It used to be said that Brooklyn, when it 
was a separate city, was New York’s bed- 
room. In like manner we might say that 
the New Jersey towns are New York’s 
nurseries. A church in any Jersey village 
is likely to have a thriving Sunday-school. 
Elizabeth, for instance, has an infant class 
that is as large as many an entire Sunday- 
school in older places. In Orange there are 
enough young girls and boys to form a 
Junior Alliance. The young officers are 
trained to service and the knowledge of 
church work; later on they will step into the 
adult lines without a break. At a recent 
meeting a young girl, member of the Junior 
Alliance, read a very clever paper on her 
impression of the recent Passion Play of 
Oberammergau. The adult Alliance women 
were the guests of the day. 

Montclair has established itself as a big 
factor in its community. Mr. Wiers is a 
great worker, and the Woman’s Alliance 
is a strong one. It has planned a fine pro- 
gramme for the winter. The first subject 
was ‘‘Children’s Songs.” 

At Hackensack evening services are 
now held every Sunday. The new organ 
adds much to the enjoyment of the people. 
Mr. Fairley preaches often, and New York 
and Brooklyn ministers, with others, will 
share in these services as time goes on. 
The Hackensack organ stands as a memorial 
to the late William D. Snow, the patriarch 
of the society, who died a year ago. Mr. 
Fairley, the minister at Hackensack, has 
moved from Flatbush to White Plains, N.Y., 
where he teaches in a large school. This 
distant residence does not prevent, however, 
Mr. Fairley responding to any call made 


! upon him by the people of Hackensack. 
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At the Elizabeth iMiliadcd, January 4, 
Mrs. Ellis Peterson will speak of her South- 
ern work. On January 18 “The Neighbor- | 
hood” is to be the subject, and on January 
20 there is to be a supper. 

Since Mr. Dutton’s coming to the Second 
Church, Brooklyn, the parish supper has 
become a feature of the work. On the first 
Wednesday of the New Year the people, 
young and old, meet for a family meal. It 
is a jovial one, and after it is over the people 
adjourn to the church and listen to reports 
of the year’s work and plan for the future. 
The deficiency fund this year has been 
almost entirely made up. 

Mr. Dutton’s sermon topics for January 

are: ‘“‘The Things that are Sufficient,” 
“The Higher Conservation,” “The First and 
the Last,’ ‘Strife versus Generosity,” 
“The King’s Friend.” On January 22, 
before the Men’s Club of Elizabeth, Mr. 
Dutton will lecture on ‘‘ The Spirit of Modern 
Literature.” 

At its next meeting the New York League 
of Unitarian women will listen to an address 
by Miss Helen Marot, secretary of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, on Women’s 
Trade Unions. The meeting is to be held 
in Mr. Wright’s church. 

The Alliance of the Lenox Avenue church 
is growing rapidly—it numbers nearly two 
hundred now. 

The December Sale held in Mrs. Baker’s 
house in South Brooklyn was a successful 
one. ‘The people hold services in the parlors 
of Mrs. Baker’s home and so feel that in 
return they should pay the equivalent of 
rent. Sixty dollars from the proceeds of 
the sale were, therefore, given to this end. 
Mrs. Baker preaches Sunday evenings, and 
Sunday-school and Alliance work go on as 
usual. 

And now let us enter this New Year with 
Stevenson’s prayer upon our lips and in our 
hearts: “Give us courage and gayety and 
the ‘quiet mind. Spare us to our friends, 
soften us to our enemies. Bless us, if it may 
be, in all our innocent endeavors. If it may 
not, give us the strength to encounter that 
which is to come, that we may be brave 
in peril, constant in tribulation, temperate 
in wrath, and in all changes of fortune; and 
down to the gates of death, loyal and loving 
one to another.” BH. D.C. 


Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches. 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
has just cleared off its debt of over $1,000 
and has paid all bills to Dec. 31, 1910. 
This has been made possible by the generous 
support of denominational bodies, especially 
the Baptist, Congregationalist, Episcopal 
(Western Diocese), Unitarian, and Univer- 
salist; and of individuals like Arthur F. 
Whitin, Eben S. Parsons, and Frank A. Day. 

The Executive Committee thereupon took 
the long-contemplated step of opening a 
Boston office, 723 Tremont Temple, where a 
stenographer will be in charge under the 
direction of the officers and Edward Tall- 
madge Root, the joint Field Secretary of 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Fed- 
Mr. Root will be in 

Boston two days a week,—every Tuesday, 
ja -and the first and third Mondays, the sec- 
ond, fourth, and fifth Wednesdays. 

Epwarp TALLMADGE Roor. 
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|request of this nature. 
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~ Young People’s Religious 
-Cnion. 


Temperance. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society has 
always been most generous in offering to 
furnish helps in the way of speakers, etc., 
to young people’s societies, Alliance branches, 
and other church’ organizations on the sub- 
ject of temperance. Just how much our 
young people’s societies have availed them- 
selves of this privilege is not now known. 

Oftentimes at the beginning of a new year 
a fresh programme has to be made in many 
unions, so it might be well for those whose 
business it is to plan the meetings to see to 
it that one evening of the coming year be 
devoted to the temperance movement and 
its work. 

If a special speaker on this subject should 
be desired, or any further information be 
needed, application may be made directly 
to the secretary of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society, Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, 422 
Meridian Street, East Boston; and the na- 
tional secretary will be glad to forward any 
The Society has a 
number of most excellent tracts that it will 
mail on application, besides pamphlets, 
leaflets, and other literature. 

This Unitarian Temperance Society seeks 
to promote the cause of temperance in every 
possible way. It desires to place before 
our churches, and especially before our young 
people’s societies, the need for vigorous 
and more concerted efforts in meeting and 
stamping out this great evil. 

At the December meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Young People’s Religious 
‘Union, when the importance of recommend- 
ing this subject to the careful and thoughtful 
consideration of our Unitarian young people 
was brought up, it- was unanimously voted 
to approve such a recommendation. 

So we urge that the makers of programmes, 
presidents, and all others interested, see that, 
if possible, a place be found in the year’s 
work for the topic, ‘‘ Temperance.” 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, January 11, will be conducted by 
Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D. 


Rev. Minot Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, 
will speak before the First Church Branch 
Alliance of Boston, on Thursday, January 12, 
at 11.30 A.M., in the chapel. 


The date of Convocation Week at Mead- 
ville is January 30-February 3. The first 
lecture will be at 4.30 p.M., Monday, January 
30, and the last will be at 7.30 p.M., Friday, 
February 3. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, January 8, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Minot Simons of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


‘The service of installation of Rev. Sheed 
Anderson as minister of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Roxbury, Boston, will be held on 
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Monday, Jan. 9, igi1, at 8 o'clock p.m. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will preach the 
sermon. 


At the Church of the Third Religious 
Society in Richmond Street, Dorchester, 
on Sunday, January 8, Rev. Henry G. Spauld- 
ing will preach on ‘‘Charles Sumner, the 
White-souled Statesman,” who was born 
in Boston, Jan. 6, 1811, and was, through- 
out his life, a Unitarian in faith and practice. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet 
at 25 Beacon Street on January 9, at 11 A.M. 


Business Notices, 


Food for the Indoor Worker.—A different kind 
of food is required by indoor workers—those who sit 
at desks and get little exercise—from the rich, heavy foods 
that can be eaten with comparative safety by people who 
are constantly on the go out of doors. The digestions of 
indoor workers usually are impaired—after lunch they 
suffer especially. Such persons will find that if they will 
quite often eat the Graham Crackers baked by the National 
Biscuit Company their digestions and appetites will be 
helped wonderfully. Graham Crackers are the most 
delicious food baked from Graham flour. And Graham 
flour contains all the nutriment of the wheat and has the 
virtue of stimulating the digestion as well. The Graham 
Crackers baked by the National Biscuit Company have a 
different taste from the old-fashioned kinds. They have 
a toothsome, nut-like flavor, and are so made by perfected 
processes that all the natural sweetness and healthfulness 
of the wheat is preserved. They are packed in moisture 
and dust-proof packages, bearing their In-er-Seal Trade- 
Mark. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. George D. Latimer 
is The Vendome, Boston, 


Marriages. 


In Reading, Mass., 31st ult., at the home of the bride, 
25 Berkley Street, by Rev. H. D. Stevens of Walpole, 
Fannie J. Ide, daughter of George W.S. Ide, to Warren 
Lewis Fletcher. 


Deaths, 


CLARK.—Dec. 26, 1910, of pneumonia, in the 63d year 
of his age, Rev. Hobart Clark, pastor of the Church of the 
Redeemer, New Brighton, Staten Island, New York. 


HORST.—At Giessen, Hessen, Germany, Dec. 28, 1910, 
Frau Gertrude Horst, aged 71 years, mother of Rev. Carl 
G. Horst of Wollaston. 


“Dem Auge fern, dem Herzen ewig nah.” 


Mrs. Julia (Hale) Moseley, who died at Newburyport, 
Dec. 13, 1910, was a munificent benefactor of the com- 
munity, a loyal churchwoman, and a charming personality. 
The widow of the Rev. William Oxnard Moseley, who 
was incumbent of the parish of South Scituate (now 
Norwell), Mass., from 1843 to 1847, and of North 
Chelsea (now Revere), from 1856 to 1860, she continued, 
both from her own deep interest and in memory of her 
husband, a generous service of religion and of all other good 
causes springing from it. Much of her life was passed in 
Europe. Her connection and sympathy with many of our 
American Unitarian parishes was extensive, and her 
special interest in her own parish of Newburyport was 
great. She was a constant and thoughtful benefactor of 
it during her life, and gave to it at her death. Her relig- 
ious convictions were strong; their influence over face and 
soul was beautiful and appealing; her kindness was wide 
and always sympathetic, and the special results of her 
large gifts will be felt in the increased usefulness of the 
Anna Jacques Hospital at Newburyport, the Harvard 
Medical School, and many.other charities in Boston and 
death Lain L. a. 


ANTED by two ladies a small furnished house- 

keeping apartment or house, in or near Boston, for 

several months. Answer Christian Register office, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, 
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Rey. Franklin K. Gifford of Melrose will 
preside. Rev. Thomas Van Ness of Boston 
will give an address on “Tolstoy: the Man 
and his Family.”’ All are welcome. B. R. 
Bulkeley, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet in the Unitarian. Church at Ar- 
lington, Thursday, January 19, at 10.30 
o’clock. Some social problems will be dis- 
cussed at the morning session, and in the which now Has amembership ‘of sixty-five: 
afternoon Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Concord, | Since its organization, the Alliance has 
N.H., will deliver an address upon “The 
Spiritual Value of Alliance Work.’ ‘There 
will be a box luncheon between the morning 
and afternoon sessions. 


Churches. 

MarrerTra, Onio.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. E. Alfred Coil: The small band 
of faithful people who are working to pro- 
mote liberal religious thought in this com- 
munity were cheered by a meeting held on 
the evening of Dec. 28, 1910. ‘“‘Mr. C. A. 
Hodges, a former educator in this city, was 
ordained a minister with an impressive 
service. Dr. L. W. Mason of Pittsburg 
was present for the occasion and preached 
the sermon. He took for his subject ‘More 
Abundant Life,’ and made an able address. 
The sermon was followed by the ordination 
service, performed by Dr. Mason and Rev. 
E. A. Coil. Dr. Mason made the ordination 
prayer, and the charge to the new minister 
was delivered by Rev. Mr. Coil with im- 
pressive word and manner. Mr. Hodges 
occupied the pulpit of this church at the 
regular service last Sunday. He has ac- 
cepted a call to Troy, N.Y., and will take up 
his duties there on the second Sunday in 
January.” 


rolled membership of two hundred and seven 
pupils.- The school has a board of directors 
whose duty is to see that teachers are pro- 
vided, and to attend to other duties. It 
also has a corps of fourteen teachers, eight 
|of which are men. ‘The school up to the 
present time has paid its own running ex- 
penses, never having had to call upon the 
church funds. In February, 1910, a branch 
Alliance was formed under the leadership 
of Mrs. Lillian B. Prescott, the pastor’s wife, 


deposited in the bank toward a permanent 
church fund. Early in the fall, a Junior 
Alliance was organized which now has thirty- 
four members; all doing splendid work in 
co-operation of the Senior Alliance, three 
of whose members are directors of the Junior 
organization. Services are held in the new 
town hall, which seats nine hundred people. 
The average number of people attending 
services each Sunday during the year: has 
been between four hundred and seventy- 
five and five hundred, about equally divided 
between men and women. During the year, 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Robert E. Peary, 
Rey. Newell Dwight Hillis, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, and Rabbi Charles Fleischer 
have spoken under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian church. In February, Rev. Samuel 
P. Cadman will lecture in the Lyceum Course 
which is conducted by the Unitarian church. 
Mr. Prescott was called as regular pastor in 
December, 1909, and assumed his duties Jan. 
I, 1910. Of all who have united with the 
church and the hundreds who are interested 
in the movement only three were avowed 
Unitarians and nearly all are from the work- 
ing classes. Shall we still continue to hear 
the old, old cry as a sort of an apology for 
our small Unitarian congregations that Uni- 
tarianism must ever remain a religion for 
the cultured few, and can never expect to 
appeal to the common people? 


Troy, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Arthur H. Winn: Rabbi Theodore F. Joseph, 
of the Third Street Temple, of Troy, N.Y., 
occupied the pulpit.in the absence of the 
regular minister, and delivered an address 
on the subject, ‘‘The Possibilities of the 
New Year.” 


Sioux City, Ia——First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. M. B. Townsend: The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the church was celebrated 
in November, as recently reported in the 
Christian Register. In this connection, its 
past history is interesting at this time. The 
movement that eventuated in Unity Church 
was begun by Rev. Oscar Clute, who preached 
the first Unitarian sermon in the city Feb. 1, 
1885. The following month the church was 
organized. Large crowds flocked to the 
meetings from the first, men and women 
representing the best thought and life of the 
city. In this respect the church has always 
been most fortunate, enabling it to maintain 
a commanding influence on public opinion 
and a prominent place in the public eye. 
Rey. Mary A. Safford was the first minister, 
serving with rare acceptance and ability 
from 1885 to 1899, a period of fourteen 
years. During that period she had for her 
assistants Rev. E. E. Gordon, from 1885 to 
1896, and Rev. M. H. Jenney, from 1896 
to 1899. Subsequent ministers have been 
Rey. Walter S. Vail, Rev. J. D. O. Powers, 
and the present pastor, Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend. ._ The church owns property val- 
ued at more. than $40,000. It is strongly 
organized in every department. Its corps 
of workers is exceptionally efficient. It is 
prepared to do a large and increasing work 
for its people and for the city. Thanks- 


SANFORD, Ms&.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
E. J. Prescott: On Sunday, December 25, 
Mr. Prescott completed his first year’s work 
with this newly organized church. Sanford 
is a town of nearly ten thousand inhabi- 
tants and, until the coming of the Unitarian 
church, had never had any sort of liberal 
preaching, except a few Sundays in the 
year 1896 when, under the combined efforts 
of Unitarians and Universalists, a few ser- 
vices were held in the old opera house, Dr. 
Hooper, then State Missionary of the Uni- 
versalist denomination, Mr. Prescott, at that 
time pastor of the first church in Kenne- 
bunk, and others preaching. In October, 
1909, Rev. George F. Pratt and the present 
pastor held services in the new town hall of 
Sanford, and from that ‘time on there has 
been a steady increase of interest and num- 
bers. This church has been entirely self- 
supporting from the beginning of its career, 
and last year raised over $6,200. During 
the first year of its organization, one hundred 
and seventy-five members have joined the 
church, each subscribing to the simple 
statement of faith and signing the church 
book. In January, 1910, a Sunday-school 
was organized which at present has an en- 


raised over $1,200, $800 of which has been, 
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giving Day a union service was held at 
Mount Sinai Temple, participated in by 
the congregations of the Jewish synagogue 
and the Unitarian church. Fifteen-minute 
addresses were made by Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend and by Rabbi Joseph Rauch. 
There was a large attendance. The meeting 
was so mutually pleasing and profitable that 
the’ desire was freely expressed that it be 
made an annual event, which shall be done. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged.................+..+-- $6,385.82 
Dec.” 3. Society! in Leominster, Mass......... 70.00 
3. M ye Warren G. Brown, Whitefield, 
osaides «beet « aeeebhe ta <b «50 
3. Mrs. Josephine Brown Libbey, White- 
field, N.Bi.3¢ 5 4 ea tae .50 
6. Society in Rochester, N.Y. ......... 50.00 
6. Society in Fairhaven, Mass." ¢: one 137.31 
9. Society in Rowe, Mass 35:51, See 12.50 
Io. Society in Marlboro, Mass. 1% 535 ome 100.00 
12. Society in Newport, R.I., additional... 26.00 
12. Mrs. Isadora H. Ely; Brooklyn, NYS 100.00 
14. John McMillan, New Liskeard, Can.. 2.50 
16. Sunday school, Society i in Wilmington, 
geen ad Rts See Re .00 
16. First Parish in Hingham, Mass. :.... igs 
17. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. 10.00 
19. Society in Wayland, Mass. ......... 63.50 
20. John M. Moses, Northwood Ridge, 
NOE... Cis sans ove eee 4.00 
20 N. T. Fitch, Salisbury, Md.......... 5.00 
21. Mrs. Rudoiph J. Kintzi, Mountain 
Lake, Minn, .4 355. Massa eee 2.00 
23. First Parish in Milton Mass., addi- 
tional «.. .cci0.. deep eee ee 125.00 
23. First selieious Society in Roster: 
Mass... 2 itis on Rae oe 816.15 
23. North Society, Salem, Mass., addi- 
tional... 2... ... = oh 3a; naee eee 5¢.00 
24. George F. Murdock, Hillsboro, N.H. . 2.00. 
27. Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Daniel, Weather— 
ford, Okla... 3c ace. uh aka 12.00 
28. Society in, Concord, Mass: 4; feta 500.00 
29. SeBeDUAe  skden. Peeaeee ees 5.00 
31. Mrs. Fenno- Gendrot, Roxbury, Mass. 100,00 
31. Lay Centre League of Rockville, Conn. 5.00 
31. Mrs. Emma A. Ramsbottom, Rock- 
Ville, ‘Comite; ea. quotns oe See I.00 
Kee Charles McE. Ballard, Chanute, Kan.. 5.00 
31. Associate Members...:............ 6.00 
$9,323.28 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to Sun- 
day School.Society during December, 1910:— 


Dec. 1. Natick, Mass., Sunday-school....... $2.00 
2. Brockton, Mass., Sunday-school. .... 10.00 
5. Taunton, Mass., "Sunday -school..... . 30.00 
6. Rochester, N.Y., ‘Chore: 2 - ae 10.00 
6. Rochester, N.Y.  Sapdipachoul ot 10.00 
6. De Long, Mr. & Mrs. E. R., Boston . 50.00 
9. Wilmington, Del., Sunday-school . ce 5.00 
to. Chelmsford, Mass., Sunday-school. . . 10.00 
12. Waltham, Mass., Parish............ 32.00 
15. Brooklyn, N.Y., First Unit. Church. . 25.00 
19. Woodbany, George W.,. Gloucester, 

Mass. OM ro oe cca ee tee 10.00 
20. Caveat Ohio, Sunday-school . 20.00 
20. Grafton, Mass. ., Sunday-school. . 12.00 
at. Sturbridge, Mass., Society...... 3.00 


The Heroic Story of 
the United States Sanitary 
Commission 


By 
WILLIAM HOWELL REED 


IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Published by. GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 Congress Street; Boston 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


For Sale also at THE CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Dec. 24. Evanston, Ill., Sunday-school....... 


27. Barnstable, Mass., Sunday-school.... 5.00 

27. Sunday-school Class, Winchester, 
MO NEARS oe tt ans 6 cde gs e's 0 hss 10.00 

27. Davis, Hon. Horace, San Francisco, 
SAMs: neath Sai Ath ops vee a 2h 'ataha,\o shee 10.00 
27. Arlington, Mass., Church........... 58.12 
28. Newton, West, Mass., Sunday-school 100.00 
29. French, Mrs. John J., Boston....... 25.00 

30. Burton, Mrs. Lilian E., Winchester, 
DSCREN 5 RING w Gia cide 'e viv ay qoasaon 10.00 

30. Five Life Membeiships, Winchester, 
BGO. Sac Wop os | hace uk 50.00 

31. Littlefield, George \ S., Winchester, 
Rete USES wii aralk vacoe-< ° 10.00 

31. Littlefield, Mrs. Georgiana S., Win- 
iester a\iaasio Or he Pa 10.00 

31. Dutch, Miss Charlotte Irwin, Mont- 
GALEN E Pet eee ea eee 10.00 
$532.12 
Previously acknowledged....... 2,160.86 
$2,692.98 


RicHarD C. HuMPHReys, Treasurer. 


King’s Chapel Services. 


The King’s Chapel mid-week services 
will be held on Wednesdays at twelve o'clock 
from 12 to 12.30. Prominent clergymen\will 
officiate at these services and Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, organist of King’s Chapel, will pre 
side at the beautiful Memorial Organ. 


The choir will be led by fine women voices |\ 


to assist in the congreagtional singing. 

The seats in the Chapel are all free for 
these Wednesday noons, and the Sunday 
afternoon services at 3.30, and the public 
are most cordially invited. The following is 
a list of the clergymen officiating until 
April when a list for the following months 
will be announced: January 4, Rev. S. M. 
Crothers; January 11, Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
D.D.; January 18, Rev. C. F. Russell; 
January 25, Rey. Palfrey Perkins; Feb- 
ruary 1, Rev. Roderick Stebbins; February 
8, Rev. Edward Cummings; February 15, 
Rey. C. F. Dole; March 1, Rev. Edward 
Hale; March 8, Rev. Charles E. Park; 
March 15, Rev. Albert Lazenby; March 
22, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes; March 29, Rev. 
C. R. Eliot. 


The National Child Labor Committee. 

The National Child Labor invites the 
churches of America to observe Child Labor 
Day. Sunday, January 22, is mentioned as 
the most acceptable time. However, the 
date is only by way of suggestion, for while 
they value concerted action, they would 
not interfere with regular church schedules 
and cordially welcome co-operation at any 
convenient time. This call is endorsed by a 
large number of prominent ministers of all 
denominations. 

The restriction of child labor by suitable 
laws, well enforced, has progressed with 
encouraging rapidity since the organization 
of the Committee six years ago, and thousands 
of little boys and girls have been rescued from 
coal mines, glass factories, cotton mills, 
cigar and cigarette factories, and have been 
given an opportunity to grow and study. 
Yet much remains to do. In thirteen States 
little children under fourteen years of age 
may legally work in factories and many 
other industries. In twenty-five States 
children may work in coal mines and other 
dangerous occupations; and in thirty-three 
States they may work all night in glass 
houses, cotton mills, or other factories. 
Child Labor in street trades and sweat- 
shops is almost entirely unregulated, and only 
New York and Ohio have enacted suitable 
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Don’t deny yourself food till meal 


time. 


When that midmorning hunger ap- 


proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 


These biscuits are little nuggets of nutrition. 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 

\ Many business men eat them at ten 
in the morning. So do school 


children at recess. 


They’re more nutritive than 


bread. You can eat them 
dry—or with milk. 
Uneeda Biscuit are 


always crisp and 
delightful. ‘ 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 


laws for the protection of little messengers 
from the moral hazard ofthe night service. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
seeks to be the agent of the churches in 
arousing a healthy moral protest against the 
abuse of child labor. They need present 
no argument to those who worship in the 
name of the Father of all children that it 
is not his will that ‘‘one of these little ones 
should perish.” But only through or- 
ganized effort can safeguards be established. 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Friday, January 6, at eleven o’clock, 
Dr. H. G. Mitchell will give the first of a 
series of five illustrated lectures. These 
are to be given in the vestry of Arlington 
Street Church, and while arranged especially 


for the school, the lectures cannot.fail to be 
of interest\to those who wish a vivid¥picture 
of the Biblé land and of the life there. To 
Sunday-school workers the lectures will be 
especially profitable. 

Miss Ella T. Burgess has given much time 
and thought to planning and conducting 
Sunday-school entertainments. In two lec- 
tures in Channing Hall, January 7 and 14, at 
10.30, Miss Burgess will tell of special enter- 
tainments suitable for Sunday-schools and 
give important suggestions in regard to con- 
ducting them. 

The social service work of the Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary will be ex- 
plained by Miss Catharine Brannick at 
10.30, January 12. Miss Brannick’s ex- 
perience in the work assures an interesting 
and helpful lecture especially to social 
workers. 
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Pleasantries, 


Hewitt: ‘‘How did he make his fortune?’’ 
Jewitt: ‘He kept a hen.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


“What selection is that the orchestra 
has just finished?’’ “I don’t know. 
Sounded to me like neuralgia expressed in 
music.”’—77t-Bits. 


My little lady had a severe cold one day 
and, holding a rose up to my nose, asked, 
“Does it smell sweet, mother?” ‘Yes, 
dear,’’ I replies, ‘‘can’t you Smell it?”’ “No, 
mother,’’ she answered, ‘‘my nose is deaf.” 


Oliver Herford was in a hall where his 
sister Beatrice was to give a reading. Just 
as the lady began, the stage cat walked on 
the scene. ‘“‘Go away, pussy,” cried the 
quick-witted Oliver. ‘“‘This is a mono- 
logue, not a catalogue.” 


Small Boy: ‘‘Did you ever catch any 
whales?”’ Sailor: ‘“No.’”’ Small Boy: “Ever 
shipwrecked?’’ Sailor: “‘No.”’ Small Boy: 


“Ever cast on 4 desert island?’’ Sailor: 


“No.” Small Boy: ‘Ever caught by canni- 
bals?” Sailor: ‘‘No.” Small Boy (dis- 
gusted): ‘‘Why, you might as well have 


stayed on land!” 


A patronizing young lord was seated 
opposite the late James McNeill Whistler 
at dinner one evening. During a Iull in 
the conversation he adjusted his monocle 
and leaned forward toward the artist. ‘“‘Aw, 
y’ know, Mr. Whistler,” he drawled, ‘‘I 
pahssed your house this mawning.” “Thank 
you,” said Whistler, quietly. “Thank you 
very much.’’—Argonaut. 


The farmer and his wife watched their 
dog as he chased madly down the track 
after the four o’clock train. He did it every 
day, and always returned winded. “I 
wonder why he chases that train,’ remarked 
the wife, with her eyes on a little cloud of 
dust that showed where Rover was. ‘‘That’s 
not bothering me,’’ answered her husband. 
‘I’m wondering what he’d do with it if he 
caught it.” 


Eddie’s Aunt Emma, who had been travel- 
ling in Europe, was expected to reach the 
house at midnight, and Eddie begged to be 
allowed to stay up to greet her. But his 
mother refused to give consent. ‘‘No,” 
she said, decidedly, “‘it would be five lo 
hours after your bed-time, and you could’'t 
possibly stay awake as long as that.” “Oh, 
yes, I can,’’ Eddie wailed; ‘I can if papa 
will sing lullabies to me.”—Woman’s, Home 
Companion. 


APPROPRIATE DIETS. 


Plane food for the aviator, 
Game for the baseball faa, 
Crabs for the youthful oarsman, 
Smelts for the mining man. 


For the upholsterer, stuffing; 
Plums for the grafting ‘‘boss’’; 
For the arctic explorer, ices, 
Snow pudding, and Chili sauce. 


For the coward and politician, 
Quail and crow are the birds. 
The fool who flies in a passion 
Should be made to eat his own words. 


For the glove-maker, ‘lady’s fingers; 
Capers the clown should eat; 
For the watch-maker, minute pudding; 
And for lunatics, cracked wheat. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD. 


LONDON 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

THE Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Mosic is throughout melodious and _ singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a nofable 
feature. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Reo. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register :— 

There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev..George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance... . 
There is a most excellent collectioa of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D. 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... 1 amstirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arrangedand attractively printed. . . . 1am looking 
se to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 

Returnablé Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Sugerintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. /If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publiskers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edjéion with Services, handsomely printed and bound 
/in cloth. Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid 
Fe Sunday-schools, 50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 


PRINTERS 


272 Congress St., Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooves, u.0. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
address, TazoporE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


“JUBILATE DEO’? HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, . 


The MacDuitie School 


Coll i id _ 
For Girls pA age and entrance by cer. 
Springfield, Mass. Congas bigs school course. Postgradu- 
Principals: Music and Art. 
John MacDuttfie, Ph. D. Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 


Mrs. John MacDutffie, A. B. Year book and pictures on request. 


